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4 /DEBATE OF THE FACULTIES. 
ON THE PURSUITS OF LIFE. 


NUMBER I, 

The members being assembled in the Ro- 
tunda, called Cranium, Orper took the chair, 
by general consent, when Cavsauiry intro- 
duced the following resolution :— 

“Resotvep, Tiat it is time to make a se- 
lection of a pursuit for life, and that this 
question be now discussed.” 

“Tn deciding upon the merits of this reso- 
lution,” said Causauity, “I think it the part 
of wisdom to select something which will be 
useful to mankind, and which can always be 
Anything will 
satisfy me which will not fail with the change 
of fashion. Agriculture is good, and can 
never fail to be needed, nor will it ever be 
overdone. Besides, the king and the clown 
alike need bread; so that the vibrations of 
fashion and fluctuation of opinions, religious 
or political, can never set it aside. The same 
is true of blacksmithing, carpentry, ship- 
building, masonry, and manufacturing cloth, 
leather, iron and lumber and many other 
substantial trades. Legitimate commerce, 
and general trade, are likewise necessary, but 
very liable to be overdone.” 

Ipeatity arose, and said, “I trust that 
great care will be taken in this selection; for 
really I can hardly perceive it possible for me 


relied upon for a support. 





to be contented with any of those common 


pursuits named by our venerable friend. I | 


most earnestly implore that we may have 
something ornamental, like sculpture, paint- 
ing, Daguerreotype, selling fancy goods, or 
if we must manufacture, let it be watches, 
jewelry, or that which is decorative and beau- 
tiful.” 


APPROBATIVENESS addressed the chair : “ I 
agree, in the main, with the last member up; 
but some of the occupations he has named 


would not suit me. The idea of working in | 


plaster and marble, and looking dusty, like a 
miller, is horrible. True, we might excel so 
as to obtain fame, like a Canova or a Powers, 
when we would be courted by the great, and 
our name sent down to posterity on the en- 
during statue and scroll of honor. But should 
we fail of achieving the highest honors of the 
art, I would by far prefer to bt” a genteel 
tradesman in an elegant store, with aristo- 
cratic customers, where we could dress finely, 
and live in style. That is the life and the 
business for me. I go for a business of the 
highest respectability, and one in which our 
efforts will not be regarded as labor. 
Causatity whispered a word to Catcv- 
LATION, who rose, and said, “Our friend who 
has just resumed his seat is perhaps not aware 
of the anxious cares, the searching estimates 
and calculations, the far reaching plans and 
harrassing duties which will devolve on us to 
keep suck a mercantile business in successful 
operation. Financiering and calculating profit 
and loss, contriving to meet payments, posting 
books and making bills, running after bad 
debts, and managing a store full of clerks and 


| selfish customers all day and half the night, 
is no trifle, but is so much like labor that it 
takes a world of vanity to twist it into any 
other name. One may bow and smile over 
a counter to fashionable customers, and be 
arrayed in nice attire, with hair perfumed, and 
lily-white hands, loaded with sparkling rings, 
and perhaps reap a few bargains; but this is 
the poetry of the business. There are ten 
thousand annoyances and cares that the inex- 
perienced little dream of, until they become 
sober realities. Look at the grey locks, care- 
worn features, and anxious, agitated manner 
of merchants—old before their time—and it 
takes off some of the tinsel of the commercial 
pursuit.” 

“T am informed,” said CavutiousyEss, 
“that ninety out of every hundred who en- 
gage in mercantile pursuits, fail in business 
and die poor; and I shall take time to con- 
sider before I engage in so ‘hazardous an en- 
terprise, with the assurance, too, that we must 
work—yes, work—as hard as any mechanic, 
and that kind of work too which wears out 
the health, nerves, patience, and sometimes 
the honesty of the man. I had rather have 
the dust of the miller, or the soot of the 
forge, or the clamor and labor of the lumber 
mill, with the certainty of a substantial com- 
petence, than to shine in gay colors a few 
years among fashionables, and run the risk of 
being kicked at last into the hovel of pinching 
poverty by the very cliques, for the gratifica- 
tion of whose pride and vanity we had lived 
and labored, and to which we had finally 
been sacrificed.” 


“But,” responded Approsativenzss. “I 
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ain informed by Hors, and believe it true, 
that we shall be of the fortunate class who 
get rich ; and Serr Esreem says, we can, 
without doubt, succeed, as he is quite conti- 
dent that few possess the talent which we can 
bring into the business. I don’t care if we do 
have balance sheets to make and bank notes 
to pay, for every one knows it is respect- 
able to be seen and known ‘on ’change; and 
as to the night watchings and the drudgery 
of the business, so much feared by Cautious- 
ness and magaitied by CatcuLation, who 
cares so much for that, if one can be called a 
splendid merchant, and ride in his carriage, 
and live fashionably ? 
membered that a merchant does very little 
work: that is done by clerks and porters. It 
should not be forgotten that we are to be a 
Then 


we can wear fine cloth, elegant ornaments, 


merchant, the owner and proprietor. 


polished boots, and live in ease and respect- 
ability.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Compativensss, “ give 
us a business that is manly in its character. 
I am utterly disgusted with the soft twattle 
of Aprrospativeness about elegance, gentility, 
and effeminacy. For a whité hand, standing 
dicky, flashy chains and rings, and fashion- 
able dress, he would run the risk of protested 
notes, bankruptcy, a hungary stomach, and a 
hovel. 
grapple resolutely in stern effort, and force 
from the grasp of relentless fortune an honor- 
able competence, than to smile and bow to 
win the good graces of the fickledame. He 


may rub his white hands, and whisper soft | 


persuasive blarney for success ; but I prefer to 
seize the prize with my hard hand and stal- 
wart arm, and shout my mauly triumph with 


the lion’s voice. Iam ready, with Firmyess, 


But it should be re- | 
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manne 
perseverance. I cannot endure fickleness and 
irregularity. ‘ Sure and steady wins the day.’ 
Our friend Compativeness may rely upon 
my constancy in aid of his proposition. 

Se.r Esreem rose, with unbending dignity, 
and having surveyed each member very cool- 


eee 


ly, proceeded to say, “I have listened to the | 


several suggestions of members, hoping that 
the choice of a pursuit might be made with- 
out any council from me, choosing that those 


| who have the work to do would satisfy them- 
selves as to the kind of business to be done, 





I would a thousand fold prefer to | 


Desrructivengess, and COoNSTRUCTIVENESS, | 


to plunge into the rugged wilds of the West, 
and redeem it from solitude; or to build 
ships, or in them ride the stormy ocean; or 
in the mine, forge, or factory, force matter 
into useful furms; anything of an industrial 
character, that will enable us to drive our way 
to prosperity, will suit me better than selling 
shirt buttons, needles, pins and tape. It is 
not in my nature to wait for a business to 
come to me. I desire to rush out into active 
life, and by main strength of muscle or ma- 
chinery, force prosperity to yield her trea- 
sures.” 


“ Well said,” responded Firuxess, “Give | 


us a business, whatever it may be, that re- 
quires, and will repay, manly energy and 


| 





leaving to me merely the general direction or 
superintendence of the business when estab- 
lished. Let it be understood, however, that 
I would much prefer a dignified calling—a 
large, heavy business, I care not what is its 
character, whether tilling the soil, navigating 
the ocean, wielding the sledge, rearing the 
edifice, felling the forest, or substantial mer- 
chandise. 
ness, Firmness, CausALiry, COMBATIVENESS, 


Give me as aids, ConscrENtIOUS- 


Destructivengss, and ConsTRUCTIVENESS, as 
right hand men, and I will engage to make 
honorable any business which a man ought 
to engage in. Inglorious idleness, and cou- 
sequent dependence, I cannot tolerate. To 
pursue a course requiring us to cringe to pub- 
lic caprice is equally odious. I cannot eat 
the bread of dependence, nor wear garments 
spotted with dishoner. I would be a street 
scavenger rather, and ennoble my avocation 
by a character above reproach, and an ele- 
vated intelligence. No labor which is useful 
is degrading; and if I could be heard, to 
make a boot or rule a kingdom should neither 
We 
lack true personal dignity when we suppose 
that the honest du-t and sweat of useful toil 
degrades the Man, or that simpering gentility, 


elevate one man nor depress another. 


in ornamental occupations, necessarily accom- 
panics true moNoR, 


——_—__—_—_.6496>— 
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‘PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 

It is an admitted fact, borne out by all 
history, that a strong people must ultimately 
absorb the weak. We speak of strength, 
not as reckoned by numbers, or physical 
hardihood, or intellectual might merely, but 
a combination of all these elements, and an 
addition of high moral force. 

The Greeks and Romans had power of 
intellect to direct their immense physical 
prowess, and although the world trembled 
before them and yielded to their sway, yet 
the violence of the conquests awakened a 
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hatred in the varquished which prevented 
the language and religion of the conquerors 
from keeping pace with their empire. The 
reason of this was because the moral and 
social faculties were not engaged in the cou- 
quest. Brute force, guided by intellect, 
awakens dread and fear, but never enkindles 
those moral and social sympathies which 
constitute the basis of civilization. 

Wherever a conquest has been made 
without repulsive violence, and the ideas 
and language of the conqueror have been 
widely and humanely engrafted upon a peo- 
ple, there their influence and sway have been 
lasting. Spain, by a subtle policy, extended 
her empire over half a hemisphere, and 
held it for centuries, but was careful to im- 
bue the people with her ideas and language, 
and although her power has been in many 
places crushed, yet the foot-prints of her civili- 
zation, her modes of thought, her maxims, 
her language, and, of course, a corresponding 
sympathy and affection, mark her presence 
and her influence. 

Civilization, we regard as the manifesta- 
tion of all the faculties of man in well directed 
and harmonious action. No man or nation 
is truly civilized who does not possess and 
exemplify all the higher attributes of human 
nature. There are thousands in civilized 
society who have little of ¢érue civilization. 
Merely animal in their feelings and aspira- 
tions, their actions are low,¢ordid and grovel- 
ing. Their chief pleasure is in sensuality, 
and although they exist as human beings, 
surrounded by a higher sphere of mind, yet 
all they require to make them savages is an 
exemption from the overpowering furce of 
Indeed they often break through that 
restraint, and recklessly brave its penalties. 
The true way to civivilize and elevate these 
unfortunate members of society, is to melt 
down the turbulence of thcir dispositions by 
a persevering address to their higher suscepti- 
bilities, and illuminate their minds by educa- 
tion. This alone will quench the fire of pas- 
sion, and establish a moral tribunal in their 
natures. 


law. 


Those whom we call savages and barbarians 
are universally under the dominion of the 
animal propensities. Their moral, social, and 
perfective faculties—including Constructive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, and IpgeaLiry—are 
feebly developed in head, and uninfluential 
in character. The bare skull of a savage 
can instantly be selected, without mistake, 
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from a hundred of those of civilized men, by 
the shape alone. Even the domesticated dog, 
horse, ox, cat and hog, show unmistakable 
diffurences in cranial development from those 
which are wild, corresponding precisely with 
the differences existing between savage and 
civilized man. 

Man may exist merely as an animal, but. 
he never fulfils his destiny until every faculty 
is brought to its highest state of development 
and perfection. The first progress made by 
man towards civilization was, of course, slow, 
because he had no higher types of the race 
to develop his powers ; but favored by climate 
and circumstances, he gradually emerged 
from a merely animal state of being to a 
higher mode of life. Nor did civilization 
find its present elevation until, by a mixture 
of nations by conquests and marriages, a 
mental organization was produced which 
combine the force and bodily hardihood of 
the savage, with the cool reflection of the 
Saxon, and the artistic taste of more sunny 
climes. 

The Anglo-Saxon possesses the best mental 
and physical organization that can be found, 
and his conquests have carried throughout 
the earth the noblest and most permanent 
civilization the world has ever seen. Nor 
does he ever loose a point once gained. 
Wherever he sets his foot he carries religious 
freedom, enterprise, useful art, a sound phi- 
losophy, a higher type of social order, and 
firmer security for- life, liberty, and property. 
The conquered usually find their condition 
improved ; new hopes are awakened, new 
fields of enterprise opened, and he hails his 
Anglo-Saxon conqueror as an ultimate bene- 
factor. He, therefore, adopts his laws, learns 
his arts, imbibes his thoughts, and burrows 
his language in which to express them, and 
feels the yearnings of higher hopes and a 
nobler destiny. 

The nation which carries into savage coun- 
tries high toned moral and intellectual power, 
will impart by culture and amalgamation, the 
only elements of civilization, namely, the 
ascendancy of the moral and _ intellectual 
faculties. 

The state of civilization among the various 
races of men can never be made equal, and 
it seems to be the order of nature that the 
weak gradually yet surely dwindle away, and 
become lost before the march of a higher order 
of men. 

The North American Indian cannot mix 
and associate with the white man. Like the 
deer and buffalo, his favorite game, he retires 
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towards the setting sun, and strews his track 
with his bones. His name and his deeds 
pale before the sun of civilization. The excep- 
tions to this rule are among the most elevated 
of the tribes. 

The Hottentots and other inferior races 
seem incapable of a high degree of elevation. 
Nor with their inferior organic structure can 
it be expected. We cannot “gather grapes 
from thorns nor figs from thistles.” We 
must first “make the tree good that the fruit 
may be good also.” The crab apple is not 
reclaimed in a single generation, nor can any 
better results be expected of the lower types 
of the human race. 

By educating a generation to their highest 
capacity of moral and intellectual culture, 
they are enabled to transmit, by hereditary 
influence, a higher mental type to their pos- 
terity than they received, thus sending down 
the influences of education in organic develop- 
ment. Such children are more susceptible to 
improvement than the parents, and these 
tendencies from generation to generation, are 
thus constantly augmented till the mental 
character is remodeled, and made capable 
of appreciating and receiving all that is noble 
in industrial prosperity, art, science, peace, 
and gnlightened Christianity. 
os 
~/ ABUSE OF ORDER. 


““O dear, Mr. Sharp, why don’t you clean 
/your feet before you come in, really you men 
are so slovenly you wear one’s patience quite 
out. The kitchen, even, is too clean a place 
for you. And here comes that pesky dog, 
with his hair full of dust, littering the house 
—so it goes, litter and sweep, scatter and 
pick up, arrange and disarrange, the day 
through. 

“ Now, Jane, what is that curtain disar- 
ranged for? and here are the books mislaid 
again; I declare it takes the whole of my 
time to put things to rights. Who ever saw 
such a disorderly family. And there, John, 
you have left a chair out of its place; and 
here are Charley’s play things on the floor, 
and that morning paper on the window stool, 
it is a perfect bedlam here ; heigh ho, a slave 
to slovens am I, it is too bad. 

“Don’t open that window to let in the 
dust ; our carpets and furniture will be ruined. 
I can’t help it, if the air ts too close; we 
might as well suffer a little inconvenience 
that way as to be buried in dust. This liv- 
ing in contact with dust and dirt I despise. I 
wish our house was in the middle of a ten 
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earned 








acre grass plot, that we might not be so an- 
noyed by dust, dirt, and litter. 

“Ah, Bridget, everything is again in a 
muss in the kitchen, Can’t you keep things 
more tidy and prim? I could do it, I am 
sure. The careless habits of servants annoy 
me so much, and the jast is always more dis- 
orderly than any of the rest; and just as I 
get them trained to be neat, they get angry 
and are off, and I suppose it will he the 
same with you, just as you begin to learn my 
ways and to be good for anything.” 

“Indade, Mrs. Sharpe, you are the sharp- 
est little bit of a woman I ever lived wid, 
quite entirely ; and if it is nateness you want, 
you will have to look a long lenth before you 
find me bethers for that same : besides, I have 
lived in the nicest and dacentest ladies’ houses 
in the city, sure, and I have, and niver a 
word of fault came to my two ears, fornenst 
I lived in this house. And no offense to ye, 
mum, but sure I hope the day will be short 
that I stay, if I must be scolded and called 
hard names and the likes, I do, indade, mum.” 

Thus, excessive OrpEr in Mrs. Sharp kept 
her in a constant tease. She thus drove 
every servant out of her house as soon as 
they had become useful ; her children feared 
to move lest they should disturb the fas- 
tidivus arrangement of something, or scatter 
their things, or litter the house; and they 
avoided her company, because they were un- 
happy in her presence, and sought such so- 
ciety in the streets as chanced to offer, and 
they became contaminated by viscous asso- 
ciates while they received no marked influ- 
ence from the mother, but angry essays on 
disorder, and she lived to regret their way- 


ward course and depraved habits. To cor- 


| rect one defect, as she regarded it through her 


warped Orpen, she allowed all their other fa- 
culties to go astray. This she did not design 
or desire, but such was the result. 

The husband, too, kind and noble hearted, 
and not less neat than men in general, who 
could have been moulded by kindness and 
furbearance into any desirable habits, left his 
home and family to avoid the perpetual din 
of fault-finding, and the extra fixedness and 
precision of everything at home, and sought 
company at a genteel hotel. He was a good 
fellow, full of soul and kind feeling, and hav- 
ing been burned out at home, he the more 
readily sympathized with the genteel loun- 
gers at the hotel. He imbibed habits of idle- 
ness and intemperance—neglected his busi- 
ness and his family, and in three years the 
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sheriff sold him out of house and home. He 
is now a poor wreck of a noble man; his chil- 
dren are scattered, and his unhappy wife 
spends her days in sorrow over the wreck of 
her hopes and happiness, and at night, 
dreams of cobwebs, dust, and disorder. 

A few days since a lady called at our of- 
fice for a chart, who was described as being 
extra fastidious and precise to such an extent, 
that she was supposed by those but partially 
acquainted with her, to be cold, distant, and 
unapproachable, and that young gentlemen 
who admired her talents and _attain- 
ments would fear to make advances, the 
whole arising from excessive OnpER combined 
with Ipeaurry. She smiled, and said she 
knew she*was ardent in her attachments, and 
would give anything if she could be familiar 
and easy, but, said she, it is out of my power, 
I seek to do so, but I fail; but never before 
knew the reason. Her friends confirmed our 
statement relative to gentlemen lacking cour- 
age to address her, and said that several 
would have preferred her above all others, but 
fearing a repulse if they made advances, and 
had become happily settled with others, while 
this lady, highly respected for her taste, 
talenta, and moral worth, is single at twenty- 
eight. 

We are quite willing that Orver should 
be a law, and even “ Heavens’s first law,” 


but doubt the propriety of allowing it to be a 


Tyrant. 


—____—_——~e0es>__—_—_—_- 


MENTAL ECCENTRICITY.  ¢ , 


NUMBER Ul. 

A perversion of Philoprogenitiveness, or an 
insane manifestation of it, often produces the 
most ridiculous and troublesome results. Wo- 
men have been known to steal, or kidnap chil- 
dren, if they were not blest with those of their 
own ; or fondle dogs, birds, or cats, to a most 
“ wasteful and ridiculous excess.” Diseased, 
or excessive Cautiousness and Philoprogen- 


itiveness, make many a mother miserable, | 


respecting her children, if they are ill or ab- 
sent, and perfect slaves to them at all times, 
besides spoiling them by squeamish fears, or 
over indulgence. Phrenological science would 
teach such mothers a valuable lesson, as well 
as the world charity, for the half insane oddi- 
ties of such cases as the following diseased 
condition of the maternal impulse :— 

“The inhabitants of the house No. 11 Rue 
St. Lazare, Paris, have as co-lodger an elderly 
widow, one Madame Deschamps, who has a 
great passion for cats. The inhabitants of 





the house were so much incommoded by the 
disagreeable and unhealthy odors which arose 
from that domestic menagerie, that they re- 
quested the Commissary of Police to abate 
the nuisance. This officer in vain begged 
Mad. Deschamps to do justice to her neigh- 
bors, in ceasing to offend their olfactory or- 
gans by day, and their auricular organs by 
night, but his requests were in vain. At last, 
wearied by her obstinacy, accompanied by a 
posse of officers of police, he went to her ap- 
artment to seize the offender. He opened 
the door and retired; the stench came near 
suffocating him. But the police are perse- 
vering—he returned and entered with his 
posse. They found Mad. Deschamps in bed 
—she had in bed with her three cats, which 
she said were sick, and vowed she had no 





) a widower, who was a dog-fancier. 


| others; but presently a fatal Jong-drawn 
M-e—w was heard under the bed; the cur- 
tains were raised, and behold, no less than 
thirty cats, with straight tails, and sharp teeth, 
in battle array ! 


The Commissary ordered the insurgents 
should be taken into custody—but this was 
easier said than done. However, after a 
pitched battle, the cats were conquered, and 
the whole thirty-three unceremoniously tum- 
bled into a sack, and carried to the pound, 
amid their caterwauling, and the heart rend- 
| ing shrieks of the bereaved widow.” 

Another instance of similar character is re- 
lated of a man in the same city, and is en- 
titled by the narrator “Man’s Weakness for 

ogs 7" — 

“In the Rue Jean Pair Mallet, there was 
He was 
a retired baker, and possessed some fortune. 
Among his property he possessed a house, 
which he would not rent, but made it the gene- 
ral receptacle of all the dogs he could find, no 
matter how ugly they were; and as he was 
as little scrupulous about the means of ob- 
taining them, as he was of their beauty, he 
soon procured a large number. The only 
tenant of the house, besides himself and his 
dogs, was a chiffonnier, who paid him no 
rent, but brought him all the offal he could 
find in his daily tours. The retired baker 
lived in the greatest misery, although pos- 
sessed of fortune. He had no furniture in 
his house but one bed, hanging his clothes on 
a nail. When he went to bed, he called all 
his dogs to lie around and on top of him, and 
thus kept him warm. 

“When the police cleared out his pets, he 
was so furious that he tried to commit suicide 
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by leaping from the window. Who shall 
dare say that man’s heart cannot love ?” 

Now what the writer here calls a “ weak. 
ness,” for these animals, is, in reality, an undue 
strength of parental love, which absorbed the 
judgment, and warped the mind. How much 
he meant by asking his last question, “ Who 
shall dare say that man’s heart cannot love ?” 
is not definite. No one chooses to contradict 
man’s power to love; but this question im- 
plies that every species of attachment springs 
from one source. This is not true. Benevo- 
lence produces universal kindness or sympa- 
thy ; Adhesiveness, fraternal attachment, or 
love between equals; Amativeness, sexual 
love, Union for Life, connubial love; Philo- 
progenitiveness, a love of progeny, or pets, — 
which is the kind exhibited, in a perverted 
state, by this man for his dogs. Between 
husband and wife, all these sources of love may 
be exercised, except the last, and this, by 
loving a common object, heightens all the 
rest. To thiscomplex love power, the writer 
evidently alludes, yet bases his assumption on 
false premises—on a single faculty, the foun- 
tain of only one element of love, which may 
be strong in a person, while every other love 
element may be weak. 


a! 


BARON VON HUMBOLDT. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





No person can look at the portrait of Hum- 
boldt without being immediately impressed 
with the fact, that he was one of the most 
extraordinary of men. His broad, high, and 
expansive forehead, the large size of his head 
in general, and the enormous magnitude of 
the upper portion of it, indicate extensive ob- 
servation, a mind hungry for knowledge, and 
capable of mastering the most abstruse sub- 
jects; seeking out new truths, classifying 
and arranging the old, then of generalizing 
the whole into gigantic systems of thought 
and philosophy. The base of the head does 
not appear broad ; hence selfishness and se- 
verity, with artifice and cunning, do not appeaT 
to be influential elements of his mind; hence 
the calmness, honesty, and placidity of his ex- 
pression of countenance. The chest appears 
to have been large, and capable of furnishing 
an unusual amount of vitality to sustain life 
and health, and to invigorate the brain to a 
high degree of mental action and power. 
Such a head indicates a philanthropist, a 
moralist, and philosopher, and a master spirit 
among men, not in the direction of conquest 
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and blood, but in the pursuits of peaceful 
arts, the enjoyment of science, and an ac- 
quaintance with the whole arcana of na- 
ture. 


Mirturutyess, Ipgauiry, Supiiiry, and 
Cautiousngss, organs ranged on the upper 
side-head, appear to be large, giving width 
and prominence to that portion; hence, 
with all his daring and enterprise, he would 
be prudent and safe, and pass through nume- 
rous difficulties without harm; and Ipgaurry 
and Susimary large, would give a love for 
the vast, the sublime and beautiful in nature ; 
and with large Marvetousness, a love for 
the novel, strange and surprising in the phe- 
nomena, which science reveals in geology, 
astronomy and philosophy. Orper and Cat- 
CULATION also appear large; hence, method, 
precision, and statistical information would be 
eminently marked in his labors. Such a mind 
is inclined to theorise and speculate beyond 
the developments of history and forward to 
the future. Originality of mind, grasp of 
thought, and general comprehensiveness of 
intellect and imagination, should mark such 
an organization. Such a head is honest, and 
cautious in its conclusions, though inclined to 
magnify its pictures, and throw a splendor 
and distinctness around its productions. VeEn- 
ERATION appears large ; hence a high degree 
of reverence for things sacred, and great love 
of antiquity. His mind is peculiarly 
adapted to revel among the ruins of the past, 
and speculate upon the earth’s recorded his- 
tory, and to stretch onward to the future de- 
velopment of the history of earth and its in- 
habitants. Comparison and Human Na- 


TURE, as well as Cavsa.ity, are magnificently / 


developed ; hence, his power of analysis, com- 

parison and generalization, of abstract thought 
and criticism, and the power to understand\ 
character, motive, and habits of men and ani- 
mals, is rarely surpassed. The social devel- 
opments are doubtless large, while the moral, 

perfective, observing, and reflecting organs 
are of the first order. Inprvipvauity, Lo- 
caLity, Form, Sizz, Cotor, and LanevacEe 

are quite conspicuous; hence his love of 
traveling and fondness for observation, power 
to measure magnitude and shape, criticism of 
colors, and descriptive talent, are unusually 
prominent. Such a temperament, being a 
combination of the vital, motive, and mental, 
and such an assemblage of large organs, 

united in a single individual, produce a sleep- 
less activity of mind, and zeal, vigor, and en- 
terprise necessary to give them full effect. 
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They have raised for him a monument, as a 
man of science and profound research, which 
will transmit his name to future generations 
as one of the chief ornaments and benefactors 
of the race. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF BARON ALEXANDER VON 
HUMBOLDT. 


“ What a man!” exclaimed Goethe once, 


after recieving a visit from Humboldt. “I 


know of no man to compare him to: he re- 
sembles a source of ever- gushing sweet waters: 
he knows everything, and knows thoroughly 
what he does know.” 


~ The poet was right. Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt, who completed his 81st year on the 
14th of September last, with all the undimin- 
ished vigor of his mind, and with a body still 
hale, is one of the greatest and most compre- 
hensive minds that have flourished in any 
age, and one of the most important men of 
our own. He has been most appositely call- 
ed the Napoleon of natural science, in order to 
convey the idea that he stands forth without 
comparison among ordinary mortals. 

There have been, perhaps, few men so en- 
tirely fortunate as he has been; for nature 
endowed him with a sane body, and a gigantic 
as well as a sane mind. It is seldom that a 











European from a northern clime can rove with 
impunity among palm-trees; but on Hum- 
boldt, neither the heat of the tropics nor the 
icy cold of the Ural and Altai could exert 
any baneful influence. From an early period 
he was independent as to fortune, and there 
was no adverse circumstance to prevent him 

from giving himself to the impulse of his ge- 

nius. Even as a youth, he enjoyed the society 
of the wisest and best in Germany. To a 
calm perspicuity of understanding he unites 
a wonderful acuteness of penetration, and his 
first impression is unerring. In powers of 
combination he has seldom been equaled ; 
and besides his collossal memory, that never 
deserts him, that is equally faithful as it is 
rapid, his whole intellect is infused with a 
rich poetic vein, and again so vivid a fancy is 
all his own, his taste is so exquisite and fine, 
that he throws the charm of attraction over 
the very dryest subject he may happen to 
treat. Geographers unanimously recognize 
him as their master, historians gratefully con- 
fess that their lore is deeply indebted to him, 
and philologists have received no little light 
from him to illume what had been hitherto 
obscure for them in antiquity. Hardly is 

there one single field of scientific inquiry 
that Humboldt has not enriched; he has 
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even enlightened the fathers of the Church 
on their thetic side. The Spaniards as well 
as Germans, so likewise the French and the 
English, enrol this wonderful man among 
their classic stylists; for in addition to the 
most accurate Latin, Humboldt writes Span- 
ish, English, and French, with skill, precision, 
and force, as his own native language. When 
he gave lectures thirty years ago in Paris, 
the French willingly admitted that few of 
their own great countrymen came up to him 
in luxuriance, correctness, and clearness. 

This man, in the plenitude of his under- 
standing, and with the clearest consciousness, 
has lived with and through a period of trans- 
ition such as the world has never seen since 
the earliest centuries of Christendom. Born 
in the same year with Napoleon, he knew the 
Great Frederick : his youth was coeval with 
the North American contest for liberty ; he 
admired the great Washington: the drama 
of the French revolution, that convulsed the 
world, and that shed torrents of blood, he 
saw, and not remotely, pass before him, with 
its martial feats and its giants. But while 
the German empire of a thousand years was 
tumbling into ruin, and the German land 
was becoming the prey of the potent conquer- 
or, Humboldt was wandering through the 
table-lands of the Andes or the low plains 
near the Orinoco and Rionegro; he was not 
an immediate witness of the disasters his 
countrymen bewailed at Ulm or Jena. Dur- 
ing the long time of the restoration, he em- 
ployed his leisure in the composition of those 
literary works that will remain as patterns in 
all ages for the natural sciences, for future 
research in the antiquities of America, and for 
every branch of geography. He, the man of 
fourscore years, who has so stirred men by 
the living word, and so genially promoted 
study, has seen, too, in the evening of his in- 
finitely rich life, how the German people still 
struggle for a new conformation—for unity 
and freedom. So enlightened a soul, so clear 
a thinker, a head so incapable of all narrow- 
mindedness, must be devoid of prejudice, must 
be favorably inclined, from the depths of that 
soul, to the cause of freedom and progress. 
Yet for any immediate political activity his 
nature has been as little disposed as Goethe's 
was. Humboldt has ever been content with 
employing his influence preferably in behalf 
of science, which owes an infinite debt of ac- 
knowledgment to him. 

There are very few scientific great individ- 
uals of the last sixty years with whom he 





had not personal relations. If anything in 
him, in addition to the immense comprehen- 
siveness of his acquirements, could raise our 
astonishment, it would be his almost unparal- 
leled industry, and that wonderful activity 
that distinguishes this great man. He has 
enlarged the science of navigation, especially 
enriching the history of nautics—geology, 
zoology, botany, are no less indebted to him 
than the collective physical sciences, more 
particularly meteorology, magnetism, that 
science which treats of the distribution of 
heat over the earth; geography, agriculture, 
and trade. Almost in every field in the his- 
tory of nations, in political history, and lastly, 
in statistics, this German gigantic mind has 
formed new paths of exploration. 

When a young man of twenty, after he 
had completed his university studies in Got- 
tingen and at Frankfort on the Oder, we find 
him, in the company of George Forster, de- 
scending the Rhine, on his way to Holland 
and England; he writes his work on the 
basalts near the Rhine. Immediately after 
this he proceeds to Freiberg, for studying 
under Werner, the founder of geological sci- 
ence, and he writes on fossil plants. He then 
enters for a short time into the Prussian civil 
service ; but the routine of administrative du- 
ties not satisfying his ardent mind, he applies 
with redoubled ardor to the study of animal 
electricity, goes to Vienna, where he labors 
intently on botany, then travels, accompanied 
by Leopold von Buch, and to whom it is still 
permitted to behold the light of day, through 
Salzburg and Styria, but he is compelled to 
renounce the plan of exploring Italy. He 
however repairs with his brother Wilhem to 
Paris, where he forms the acquaintance of his 
future traveling companion, Bonpland ; and in 
1799 sets out for the court of Madrid, to ob- 
tain there the permission of traveling through 
the Spanish colonies of America. In his 
eighteenth year he had resolved on visiting 
the American continent, and what he had 
studied and labored on up to his thirtieth 
year he considered as a mere preparation for 
the accomplishment of a greater task. The 
youth had indeed had his fancy fired at first 
by the splendid and luxuriant vegetation of 
the plant world, by the forests of gigantic 
trees interwoven with lianas and the foliage 
of countless shrubs, by the peculiarity of the 
lofty steppes on the Andes, the boundless ex- 
tent of the savannahs, of which he subse- 
quently traced so vivid a picture in his Views 
of Nature. Gradually, however, with his in- 





creasing knowledge rose the purely scientific 
interest, and Humboldt commenced his voy- 
age across the Atlantic Ocean. 

The hardy traveler, so carefully pre-in- 
structed, traversed the mounts and plains of 
modern Venezuela, ascended the Orinoco, to 
where it branches off, and thus forms a junc- 
tion with the Amazon, exploring Guayana, 
concerning which another German traveler, 
Schomberg, has lately given such valuable 
contributions ; he then sailed across the sea 
to Cuba, the pearl of the Antilles, then back 
to the continent again, which he mounted 
along the valley of Magdalena, up to the 
table-land of the Cordilleras. Thus he scan- 
ned the majestic solitude of Quito, and navi- 
gated the coasts of the Pacific. He has con- 
jured up for us the departed world of the 
State of the Incas in his life-breathing pictures 
and true delineations; thus he wandered 
through Mexico, and classically described it, 
returning thence by the United States to Eu- 
rope. But while he was partly editing, part- 
ly preparing his works on the New World, 
he received, in 1829, the summons to travel, 
accompanied by Rose and Ehrenberg, to 
Northern Asia, and he, consequently, at the 
age of sixty years, visited Siberia and the 
Altai. 

Humboldt’s gigantic work on America, 
comprehends, in the large addition, seventeen 
volumes in folio, and eleven volumes in quarto. 
It treats of the geography of plants, of zoolo- 
gy, and comparative anatomy, astronomy, 
and geognosy ; it presents a physical picture 
of the tropic regions, and especially treats 
also of their climatology. It contains views 
of the Cordilleras, and depicts the old Peru- 
vian monuments, gives a political description 
of Mexico and Cuba as they then were, and 
concludes with a general representation of 
those travels that formed an epoch in science, 
and—if we may use the expression—which 
form the point of departure for a new “school 
or viatoril description,” which likewise has 
obtained its worthiest disciples in Germany ; 
for instance, Spix and Martius, Poeppig, 
Schomberg, Meyen, Erman, Ehreoberg, Rose, 
Eichwald, and many more. 

Humboldt has described the Asiatic jour- 
ney in the fragments on the climatology of 
Asia, but then wrote a master-piece of histor- 
ical development of geographical knowledge 
respecting the New World, and: into the pro- 
gress of nautical astronomy of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries,—a book with which 
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we, as fur as our literary knowledge extends, 
can compare no other for comprehensive eru- 
dition. In the German edition of it we meet 
the remark, that one copy of the whole col- 
lection of Humboldt’s works on America, in 
the large edition, now costs more than 
10,000 frances, twice as much as the celebra- 
ted description of Egypt, for the publication 
of which the. French Government advanced 
3,000,000 francs; whereas Humboldt’s voy- 
ages, although the 1,300 copper plates, the 
printing, and paper, cost 840,000 francs, 
were brought to completion by the patronage 
of the public alone. 

At an age of seventy-four years, when 
other old men repose, Humboldt began his 
last work, the Cosmos, the sketch of a physical 
description of the world, and which is now 
completed, in the late evening of a busy life— 
a work whose outlines have been portrayed 
in the soul of the author for almost half a 
century. He wished to delineate how every- 
thing that is created on the earth and in ce- 
lestial space had been taken up by him into 
his conception of a physical cosmical descrip- 

tion. 

With this work, that is also unique in liter- 

ature, that has been translated into the lan- 
guage of all civilized nations, the powerful 
mind wishes to close its honorable scientific 
career. He has been, we repeat, a fortunate 
So 
propitious has destiny been to him, that it 
vouchsafed to him a brother, who, in other 
departments of genius, was nearly quite as 
great, and, in many respects, even still more 
conspicuous than himself. Both brothers, 
Alexander and Wilhem, bound by the strict- 
est friendship to each, have tended to the 
perfection of one another. Alexander has 
survived the other; but the names of both 
these heroes in science are inseparable from 
each other for all future time. They form 
radiant stars in the bright crown of German 
science, and they have diffused the renown 
and glory of the German name over all the 
world. 


man during the whole period of his life. 





‘ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY. 


NUMBER Ill. 


. 


Phrenology throws a flood of light upon 
the animal kingdom. In every avenue of 
nature's work, we find analogies and adapta- 
tions indicative of wisdom in the establish- 
meut of the laws which govern all things in 








the wide domain of her administration. 


THE TIGER. 


See the harmony of organization exhibited 
in the Feline, or Cat species of animals, rang 
ing from the lion to the domestic cat; em- 
bracing the tiger, leopard, jaugar, ounce, lynx, 
pauther, and others. In all these animals 
we find similar organs, and similar habits and 
dispositions. All seek a living prey, and 
feed on flesh, and are dependent upon their 
own efforts for a supply of food. Their dis- 
positions are cunning and watchful, ferocious 
and blood-thirsty. Their long, sharp claws, 
for seizing prey, their formidable canine teeth, 
for tearing it, and their cutting .teeth, which 
act like shears, to cut flesh, united with tre- 
mendous muscular power to wield these ter- 
rible weapons with effect, are all perfectly 
adapted to carry out their dispositions. It is 
an interesting fact, that ruminating, or cud- 
chewing animals, and all that feed on herb- 
age, have square headed teeth to grind their 
food, and muscles to produce a side motion 
of the under jaw; while the carnivorous, or 
strictly flesh eating animals, have thin wedge- 
shaped teeth, which come in contact like 
shears, and powerful muscles to shut the jaws, 
they are entirely destitute of muscles to pro- 
duce a side motion of the jaws. 

Their claws, by a beautiful muscular arrange- 
ment, are sheathed, so as not to touch the 
ground in walking, and thereby become blun- 
ted, and unfit fur use; yet, by means of an- 
other muscle, these claws are instantly thrown 
out, at the pleasure of the animal, and make 
even the little house-cat fearfully formidable. 
The stomach, and digestive apparatus, are al- 
so adapted to an exclusive ficsh diet, and the 
appetite of the animal accords with all these 
arrangements. All such an organization 
needs, to make it a terror to the whole ani- 
mal kingdom, is a disposition to wield its ter- 
rific implements. With this disposition they 
are provided, in the great development of De- 
STRUCTIVENESS and SecretIveNEss, which 


ygive such width to their heads from ear to 


elt. Tow broad the head of the tiger, and 
13 how low and flat on the top—a perfect 
Phienological embodiment of unmitigated 
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THE LEOPARD. 

The same general form of head is seen in 
the leopard. This peculiarity of head is also 
seen in birds of prey, and the same disposi- 
tions attend it. As carnivorous beasts and 
birds have characters and heads bearing a 
strong resemblance to each other, we ought 
to expect a similar likeness to each other, 
of all the herbivorous tribes of animals, 
and granivorous birds. And such is the fact. 
Omnivorous, or all-eating animals and birds, 
have heals, dispositions, and appetites occu- 
pying a medium between the two extremes. 
The bear, the hcg, and crow, may be named | 
who eat meat and vezetables with equal relish , 
The feline tribe eat meat only, and have the 
destructive propensities strong. The cow and 
deer eat only vegetables, and have not the 
disposition to destroy life. 





THE STAG. 


The deer, goat, sheep, and rabbit, are simi- 
lar in mental character, and physical struc- 
ture. They are light, graceful, and nimble 
in action; timid, to the last degree, amiable 
and inoffensive. While the carnivorous races 
are ferocious, cruel, and combative, and have 
wide heads to correspond, the deer, and ani- 
mals of similar character, are very narrow at 
the base of the brain, through the head at 
the ears, and back of them. In the head of 
the stag above, which is the protector and 
most courageous of the flock, we see a vast 
difference in the width of the head, compared 
with the most amiable of the carnivorous 
races, 
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THE 


DEER. 

The pretty little deer, whose head is here 
represented, shows a still more delicate organi- 
zation than the other, and a more narrow 
head. Though a male, its horns are very 
small and slight. It stands at the lowest 
point in the deer species, and is the most 
amiable and peaceable of all that placable 
and inoffensive family. It never offends 
against the peace of inferior animals, or fights, 
except with the males of its own species, at a 
particular season. This we regard as the 
embodiment of innocence, timidity, and amia- 
bility. How different from the tiger and the 
leopard, in head and in disposition! Surely 
there is design in all this. Circumstances 
never made the difference. The sharp teeth, 
sheathed claws, appetite for flesh, and savage 
disposition of the ferocious tribes ; or the nar- 
row head of the deer, with the timid, kind 
spirit, blunt teeth, appetite for herbs as food, 
and four stomachs, to receive, soften, and 
digest it. The dissimilar organization of the 
two, and the corresponding ferocity and do- 
cility of their respective dispositions, are alike 
the fundamental intention of the Creator. 
Such a train of uniform causes and effects, 
acting in triumph over all circumstances, 
proves that, with them at least, “ whatever is 
is right.” 


‘Pbysialogical Department. 


dey PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


The great theory of health is to Live RIGHT. 
Pure air, proper food, cleanliness, and appro- 
priate Exercise, are the great essentials to 
health and long life. With these we may lit- 
erally “ throw physic to the dogs ;” without them 
we may blister, and bleed, and dose with all the 
nostrums of the regular and irregular schools of 
medicine, exhaust the empire of quackery, and 
be groaning invalids and crawling wrecks of hu- 
manity, until death closes the scene. 

Man was made to enjoy life while he lives, 
and to live to old age. The fact of a clock or 
watch stopping, involves a charge of a want of 


























skill in the maker, or ignorance and eareless- 
ness on the part of the user. Even so, either 
we are defectively organized in the outset, or 
badly managed afterwards, or our life would 
not stop until worn out or “ run down” by old 
age. 

Throughout animated nature, exercise seems 
to be a law of its being, nor can full develop- 
ment and health be attained without it. Be- 
hold the caged bird! how it skips from perch 
to perch for hours, solely for exercise. See, 
also, the young eagle or pigeon in its native 
nest. It rises on the edge many times every 
day, and uses its wings with vigor and earnest- 
ness as if in the act of flying. Without this 
previous education of the muscles it would nev- 
er attain either strength or command of the 
muscles used in flying, and its first attempts to 
cut the air would plunge it from its native crag 
to a death in the surf, or on the rocks below. 
The bird, in this exercise, obeys an instinct of 
its nature without knowing why, and so a child, 
in like manner, for precisely the same reason, 
begins to move and labor from a few weeks old 
until he attains full maturity. 

With these obvious laws before us, how sui- 
cidal for parents to cramp their children by 
tight dressing, or by dictation prevent the free 
use of all the muscles. Organized beings must 
exercise or die. It is a law of physical or- 
ganism, that exercise as well as food is neces- 
sary to development and strength of muscle. 
Every motion, every effort of strength invites 
blood to the part from which fibrine, the matter 
of which muscle is made, is deposited. Swing 
up an arm and it becomes soft, and wastes 
away, and its strength and health depart. 

There has been a change of late years in the 
management of infants in this country. Instead 
of bandaging the little one so tightly as for- 
merly, very many dress them so loosely as to 
permit the free use of their motive powers. It 
is well to place them on a bed, or carpet, and 
let them roll and kick to their hearts’ content. 
They evince their love of this exercise by good 
humor and a full improvement of every possible 
muscular action. Special care should be taken 
not to compress the chest by dressing or by 
handling with too firm a grasp under the arms. 
This serves to cramp the vital organs and pro- 
mote disease. Nor should the child be early en- 
couraged to walk: as soon as it has acquired 
strength and balancing power it will walk of its 
own accord. Most persons discourage creeping 
—this is wrong. Nothing is better for the child 
than to “go on all fours.” It serves to keep 
the spine straight—throws the shoulders back— 
divides equally the weight of the body between 
the arms and legs, and prevents the latter from 
becoming crooked—promotes the development of 
the chest, and gives the child more real and gen- 

eral exercise than walking; and lastly, it is 
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nature’s way to nurse and develop the infant 
man. 


True, it makes a mop of the child’s clothes 
and wears them out, which is not pleasing to 
Ipeauity and Orper; but Cautiousness and 
Cavsa.ity say it is better to make and wash 
clothes for a healthy child, than to make little 
shrouds and winding sheets; or to wear out 
weary years in fostering the impaired constitu- 
tions of juvenile invalids. 

Maternal affection is grossly misdirected when 
childhood is deprived of natural exercise, and 
forced into unnatural positions and efforts, 
merely to make it look pretty, and to have it 
walk early. Not only are children deprived of 
proper exercise and badly dressed for health, 
but they are pushed forward in mental labor and 
excitement, and the brain thus made to exhaust 
nearly all the vitality which the little sufferer 
can manufacture ; hence it becomes nervous, ir- 
ritable, and, perhaps, a confirmed dispeptic be- 
fore it reaches the sixth year. 


Children should vegetate, and build up a good 
constitution before the mental powers are much 
taxed, especially with books. 


To give an idea of the philosophy of muscu- 
lar action, we find it necessary to present a skel- 
eton which is the framework to which the mus- 
cles are attached. The bones are the basis of 
support to the softer parts of the body, yet with- 
out muscles these bones could not be moved. 
No piece of machinery which man has ever con- 
structed is susceptible of such a variety and per- 
fectien of movements as that of the animal 
frame. The human hand surpasses in the mul- 
tiplicity and niceness of its movements all the 
combinations of machinery ever invented. 

The bones composing the human frame, are 
more than two hundred in number, and are 
nicely joined together by ligaments, and a soft, 
yet tough, smooth substance, called cartilage, 
covering the ends and parts united so that ac- 
tion shall be easy and without irritation. This 
great number of joints affords facility of motion, 
and serves also to resist the effect of sudden 
shocks. 


The skull consists of eight bones which serve 
to protect the brain. In infancy they are not 
firmly united, but at maturity they are nicely 
dovetailed together by notches which interlock. 
A blow on the head is less injurious than if the 
skull were solid like an egg-shell, and fractures 
are generally arrested at the sutures, or seams. 

The spine consists of twenty-four bones 
which are admirably fitted to each other, the 
whole constituting a hollow column through 
which the spinal cord descends from the brain. 
The bones of the spine are called vertebra, from 
a Latin word, meaning to turn. Each vertebra 
has seven distinct projections for the attachment 
of muscles. 
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tion of which all the motions of the body are made. The muscles are 
those compact bundies of fleshy fibers distinctly seen on removing the 
skin and fat, and constitute the red fleshy part of meat. Each muscle 
is composed of innumerable fibers, or threads, and is packed in a mem- 
brane, or sheath, of its own, and they may interlace and cross each other 
and work freely without chafing. 

The middle of a muscle is called its belly, which, by being acted upon 
by nervous energy sent to it by innumerable nervous fibers cause it to 
contract, and thus produce motion. The following figure represents the 
bones of the arm with everything dissected away but one muscle, O, B, T, 





the function of which is to bend the arm. O, the origin of the 
muscle at the shoulder. B, the belly. I, the insertion upon the bone 
of the forearm, forward of the elbow joint. When the belly contracts, 
the lower extremity of the muscle at I, is brought nearer to the origin 
or fixed point O, and by thus bending the arm at the elbow joint, E, the 
weight, W, in the hand, is raised. The tendons, T, T, firmly attach the 
muscle to the bone. 
We here present a full length view of the muscular system. 








HUMAN SKELETON. 


From the location of these bones they are divided into three 
classes :—The Cervical, C, or those of the neck, seven in number. The 
Dorsal, D, or those of the back, and the Lumbar, E, or those of the 
loins. The Clavicle, or collar-bone, A, uniting the tip of the shoulder 
and the Sternum, B, constituting a kind of anterior brace to the shoulder 
which has its opposite on the back in the Scapula, or shoulder blade, 
F. There are twenty-four ribs which constitute an enclosure for the 
heart and lungs. These are joined to the spine, and to the Sternum, 
or breast-bone, B, except those called false ribs, five on a side, which 
are joined to the Sternum by means of cartilage. These are the ribs 
which are so easily compressed by tight lacing, from which so much dis- 
pepsia and consumption have been produced. G. is the Humeris, or arm 
bone; H, I, the bones of the fore-arm, H, the radius, or bone which 
enables one to roll or twist the fore-arm and hand, and I, the Ulna, 
which gives the sweep of the arm from the elbow joint. 

L. The Os Innominata, or unnamed bone, forms a part of the Pelvis 
or cavity of the hips in which the abdominal viscera rest. 

N. Is the Femur, or thigh-bone, the head of which occupies a deep 
socket in the Pelvis bones—O, the Patella, or knee-pan, which serves to 
protect the joint, and as a point of attachment for muscles—P, shows the 
Tibia, or largest bone of the leg, Q, the Fibula, or small bone of the leg. 

The bones of the foot are numerous, and so arranged as to constitute 
an arch, which arrangement not only gives strength to the foot, but such 
elasticity to the tread as to add grace and speed to the walk, and reduce 
the shock upon the brain and other parts of the system which is incident 





to walking erect. The spine of quadrupeds being horizontal, and the enprapranatbenn or r8s 
brain suspended on the neck, an arched foot is less essential than in They are seen in ridges and layers all over the body, sent out in 
man, whose system, being erect, constitutes a column. different directions to effect the complicated movements of the system. 





To this bony frame-work the muscles are attached, by the contrae- | These are all connected with the mind by means of the brain and nervous 
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system, and hence it is that the muscular mo- | thigh, and is attached by a tendon to the upper 


tions are obedient to the will. 


arises on the shoulder and breast, and attaches 


to the lower jaw and aids some of the motions | 


of the head, and especially the depression of the 
lower jaw. 

B. Deltoides. Attached to the clavicle or 
collar-bone, to the spine and scapula or shoul- 
der-blade, and serves to raise the arm and assist 
in every motion of the arm, except depressing it. 
Tight dressing of females across the shoulders 
deprives them the free use of this muscle, than 
which no one is more useful. 

C. Mastoides. Attached to the mastoid pro- 
cess, a bony point behind the ear, and to the 
Sternum, or breast-bone. It is often called a 
cord of the neck. Its leading office is to give 


the head a rotary motion, as when we shake | 


the head. 


C. Biceps. Arises in two parts under the | 
Deltoides and passes over the front of the arm, | 


and is attached by a strong tendon to the radius 


drawing of the arm, raising a weight. It is the 
one which swells out so prominently on the arm 
when we forcibly flex or bend the elbow. 

I. Peetoralis. Arises from part of the Cla. 
vicle, from the Sternum, and from the six upp: - 
ribs, and is inserted by a very strong tendon 
into the Humeris, or arm-bone three inches from 
its head. Its uses are to move the arm upward 


and forward. There is a muscle on the back | 


which acts in opposition to this to produce a re- 
ciprocating motion. 
nearly every muscle in the body, which act like 
counter-braces, or guy ropes. 

K. Obliquus Descendens. This muscle is 
broad and flat, covering the last two true ribs, 
and the five false ribs, and aids in compressing 
the chest to expire the breath, and to discharge 
the contents of the stomach and bowels. 


last two true ribs, and is attached to the Os 
pubis, or bone crossing in front between the 
hips. Its uses are to raise the body when we 
lie on the back, and sustains it when bent back- 
ward. There are seen in this muscle several 
light marks which seem to divide it into three 
parts. These are tendinous bands. 


O. Sartorius, (from Sartor, “a tailor.”) Arises | breath with nothing to oppose, and exercise all 


from the upper and forepart of the unnamed 
bone of the pelvis, (see S. in the skeleton,) and 
passes obliquely over the thigh, and is inserted 
in the inner and upper part of the tibia, or 
largest bone of the leg. Its uses are to cross 
the legs in the manner tailors sit, and hence its 
name, In standing if you would raise and turn 
the right foot to the left hand, this muscle per- 
forms the act. 

P. Tensor Vagine Femoris. Arises near the 
Sartorius, and passes around the outside of the 
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| and happiness. 


This principle holds with | 


| part of the tibia. It serves to draw the leg and 
A. the muscle called Platysma Myoides. It | 


thigh outward. 

Q. Gracilis. Attached to the Os pubis, and 
passes along the inner part of the thigh, and 
fastens to the upper and inner part of the tibia. 
It helps to bend the leg, and assists to bring it 
and the thigh inward, and acts as the antagonist 
of P. T. serves a similar purpose of Q. 

V. W. X. Arise from the top of the thigh- 
bone and peliis-bone, and terminate in one 
strong tendon which passes over the patella or 
knee-pan, to which it adheres and fastens to the 
upper part of the tibia, or shin-bone. Their use 
is to extend the leg. 

Y. Gastrocenemius. Arises in the lower part 
of the thigh-bone, and swells out broadly, con- 
stituting the calf of the leg, and is extended to 
the heel, forming what is called the tendon 
Achilles, or heel-cord. It serves to extend the 
foot—is much used in dancing and walking. It 
is this which sustains the foot when we stand on 


| the toes, or b ».r the weight on the ball of the foot. 
of the forearm, and serves to bend the arm at | 
the elbow. This is the muscle shown in the | 


All these muscles and many hundreds more 
are organized for the purpose of producing mo- 
tion, and the exercise of each is designed to 
give pleasure, as well as to minister to health 
Ary system of dressing, there- 
fore that in any degree interferes with their full 
and unrestrained exercise is a violation of a pri- 


| mitive and fundamental law of our being. Tight 
| strapped pants, and tight coats, make men walk 


and move with a mechanical stiffness quite un- 
natural. Tight-lacing, that seven-headed curse 
of females, with its stays and whale-bone, is a 
system of prolonged suicide which, at this day, 
ean hardly be exeused on the score of ignorance, 


| Muscles are provided to brace the spine, and if 
| we exercise them properly they will do it with- 


out the aid of whale-bone or lacing-stays, which 


| weaken the muscles by disuse. How woulda 


horse work or travel, and how breathe and en- 


| joy life with a row of barrel-staves tightly laced 
L. Rectus. Arises from the Sternum and the | 


around him from shoulder to hip with an inch 


| rope? and yet slender and delicate ladies inflict 


upon themselves similar treatment, and wonder 


| why their health is so very delicate. Should we 
| treat a beast thus, and expect from him health 


and effort, every person of sense would regard 
it as the most ridiculous folly. 
Men dress loosely, and can draw a deep long 


their muscles freely; add to this, active life in 
the open air and we have the secret of the su- 


| perior health of man over that of woman. How 
| long will mankind remain ignorant of the first 


principles of health? How long shall the shallow 


| judgment of bearded dandies be the criterion of 


female beauty of form? Slender waists and 
small chests, in the light of scientific truth are 
a deformity, which pure air, loose dressing, and 
abundant and vigorous exercise will serve to 
remove. 





TV 
MAGNETISM AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PHENOMENA. 


In our article on Magnetism in the last number 
of this Journal, we spoke, in brief, of the strong 
sympathy which a person ina particular degree of 
the magnetic state, has with the various sensations 
experienced by the magnetiser. ‘his we referred 
to the fact that the psychical essence of the magnet- 
iser is, to an extent, transferred into the nervous 
system of the subject, and that by connecting and 
establishing polar relations with the psychical es- 
sence of the latter, it holds the same in subjec- 
tion to itself, and thus renders its motions and 
circulations, upon which sensation depends, coin- 
cident with its own. From this same cause, even 
the tal impr s of the subject will often 
be modified toa greater or less extent, by the 
impressions of the operator, or even of surrounding 
persons, whose spheres communicate with his. In- 
deed, many instances have occurred within the per- 
sonal observation of the writer, in which the mag- 
netic somniloquist must have been sympathetically 
affected by the general mental atmosphere of the 
whole surrounding community, or becn in rapport 
with persons residing a long distance off, and for 
whose spheres he may have had a particular affin- 
ity. For it should be known that to the human 
spirit, space is scarcely cognizable. 





From ignorance of the extent to which this law 
of sympathy is sometimes applicable, many people 
have been led into the most grievous errors by di- 
rections received from persons in the magnetic state, 
and whom they erroneously took to be clairvoyant, 
Because they have been told, with astonishing cor- 
rectness, things which were already known either 
to themselves, or to some other person (with whom 
the somniloquist might unconsciously have been 
in connection) they have been led to place im- 
plicit confidence in other announcements coming 
from the same source. The consequences of action 
based upon such information or advice, have some- 
times been extremely mortifying and even disastrous ; 
and the persons thus misled have been involved in 
extreme perplexity of mind, in endeavoring to ac- 
count for the fact that so much error should come 
from the same source which almost miraculously 
gave forth so much truth! If, however, the princi- 
ples unfolded in our last article are perfectly under- 
stood, this fact will cease to be so mysterious, and 
people will be placed on their guard against the de- 
lusions which may innocently proceed from mag- 
netized persons in no higher state than that which 
we have described. 


Into the minds of Magnetic Somniloquists of this 
same general class, any idea or impression, however 
absurd, may sometimes be infused by the direct 
will of the operator. He may, for instance, be made 
to lose consciousness of his own personal identity, 
and to believe himself some other person. Or if 
any image is vividly conceived in the mind of the 
operator, or any other person in thorough rapport 
with him, he will perceive the same image, though 
not a word be spoke». Thus a pocket-handker- 
chief, or a roll of paper, may be converted into the 
appearance of a serpent, a kitten, a child .a horse, 


























or any other object vividly pictured in the operator’s 
mind. An imaginary barrier may be constructed 
before him, and he will walk to it, but cannot get 


beyond it. Experiments of this kind are familiar _ 


to thousands, and need not be particularly detailed. 
Of course, such phenomena are no longer involved 
in any very great mystery, if we admit the polarized 
unity and interblending of the mental essences of op- 
erator and subject, which we have supposed to take 
place in the magnetic process. 

In the more perfect degrees of the general mag- 
netic condition to which all these phenomena be- 
long, there is an ability, on the part of the person 
magnetized, to detect even the ordinary thoughts of 
the operator, or of others whose spheres communi- 
cate with his own, even when no direct effort of the 
will is made to convey the impression. The writer 
has, in repeated instances, had his most secret 
thoughts revealed to him by Somniloquists with 
whom he has been in connection at the time, and I 
know of many others who can testify to the occur- 
rence of similar phenomena. 

To this it may be added, that the magnetic in- 
fluence, being of a spiritual nature, and hence ex- 
ceedingly subtil, is capable, in cases in which sus- 
ceptible persons are allied to each other by strong 
spiritual affinities, or when projected by a vigorous 
effort of a clear mind, of operating at vast distances. 
Indeed, the space through which it passes seems to 
cause little diminution of its power, when all other 
conditions of its operation are favorable. In illus- 
tration and proof of this point, I will offer a few 
interesting facts which evidently come under the 
” head of Magnetism, though this term has not been 
usually employed in connection with them :— 

Mr. J. T., an intimate acquaintance of mine, and 
whose word is worthy of entire confidence, informed 
me of the following case in his own experience :— 
While residing in the Province of New Brunswick, 
many years ago, he one time, all of a sudden, re- 
ceived a vivid impression that his brother, to whom 
he was much attached, (and with whom he was 
doubtless unconsciously in magnetic rapport,) was 
undergoing the process of drowning. He appeared 
to be in, or near the water himself, and felt vividly 
the same sensations he supposed his brother felt. 
He afterward learned that his brother was, that 
very hour, actually drowned off Sandy Hook, near 
New York, while on his homeward passage from 
New Orleans | 

It is known that the personal existences of some 
twins are so mysteriously interblended, as that, if 
one becomes sick, or experiences any accident, the 
other will feel it, even though the two are at the 
time separated by a long intervening distance. In 
illustration of this fact, Mrs. Crowe, in her “ Night 
Side of Nature,” mentions a case very similar to 
that related above. “A young lady, twin born, 
was suddenly seized with an unaccountable horror, 
followed by strange convulsions, which the doctor, 
who was hastily called in, said exactly resembled 
the struggles and sufferings of a person drowning. 
In process of time, the news arrived that her twin 
brother, then abroad, had been drowned precisely 
at that period.” ‘ 

But numerous cases might be related in which 
the sympathy between persons at a distance has 
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been of a much more mental character. Take the 
following :—A. J. Davis, who is already extensively 
known as the author of a wonderful book, dictated 
while in the clairvoyant state, was once (being at 
the writer’s residence in Williamsburg) fixing his 
mind magnetically upon a friend, for whom he was 
seeking some interior advice. This friend was also 
sojourning with me at the time, but was just then 
in an office in Fulton-street, New York, and was 
not aware that Mr. Davis intended to examine his 
case at that particular time, and did not, in the 
least, anticipate the results which followed. But it 
seemed that at the moment Mr. Davis had fairly 
and jinteriorly fixed his mind upon him, he was 


aware of it, and felt’ constrained to leave his com- 


panions in the office where he was, and go to Davis 
He said it seemed as though Davis was calling him, 
or desiring and forcing him to come, and he pro- 
ceeded with all possible haste, and arrived at my 
house before Davis had completed the examination, 
During his passage from the city to my residence, 
he was almost unconscious of outer things, but in- 
teriorly experienced all the sensations and impres- 
sions which it afterwards appeared Mr. Davis had 
concerning him, and in the precise order in which 
the latter occurred. 


Jung Stilling, in his “Theory of Pneumatology,” 
relates a similar case of a woman being drawn from 
her residence on a stormy and disagreeable day, 
contrary to her own personal desires, and brought 
into the presence of a woman in another part of 
the town, solely by the influence of the will, or the 
magnetic efforts of the latter. 


There is now a little girl in New York, who, when 
absent from home, often knows the instant her 
mother desires her to return, and will immediately 
go, saying that her mother is calling her. Of this 
fact I am informed by a clerical friend, who is inti- 
mate in the family. 

It would, indeed, be tedious to record a tithe of 
the cases which might be collected of this kind of 
magnetic action, and mental communication at a 
distance. Suffice it to say, that they may be re- 
produced, ut almost any time, by a person of clear 
conceptions, and strong powers of concentration, if 
he can find a properly susceptible person, whose 
sphere has an affinity for his own. 

If proper attention were bestowed upon this psy- 
chological law, and this kind of mental susceptibil- 
ity were duly cultivated, who knows but that free 
and instantaneous mental communication might be 
had, under all favorable circumstances, by persons 
physically separated from each other by long dis- 
tances, or even by the Atlantic Ocean? Probably 
the period is not far distant when such a mode of 
communication will be common, and brought to 
that degree of perfection in which it can generally 
be relied upon. It may even, by its commonness, 
be the means of connecting the nations by immedi- 
ate fraternal intercourse; and by promoting daily 
communication with them, it may tend, more power- 
fully than any other cause, to fuse them together 
into one vast Brotherhood! If the bare mention of 
such a thing should seem to the reader perfectly 
visionary, I would ask, which of the more impor- 

tant improvements of the present day, would not 





have been considered equally visionary, if it had 
been suggested one hundred years ago? 

The laws and phenomena of the sympathetic 
transmission of impressions and thoughts, of which 
we have thus briefly spoken, cannot be too deeply 
considered, or too thoroughly studied. They not 
unly throw the most important light upon the na- 
ture and powers of the human soul, but they form 
the basis of some most interesting truths, with 
reference to the soul’s connection, and possible ope n 
intercourse with a higher world, as the thoughtful 
reader will not be slow to conceive. There are, 
however, still higher Psychological conditions capa- 
ble of being induced by Magnetism, and these may 
be considerad in a subsequent article. 

W. F. 
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A New For or Macyetism.—It is said that cer- 
tain clock makers at Bristol, Connecticut, in mak- 
ing some chronometers lately, found it impossible 
for the workmen to keep awake when they were 
setting the instruments agoing. It is necessary, in 
regulating them, to count the beats in a minute by 
a regulator, and change the hair-spring until both 
go nearly in time; then the screw in the balance 
is turned until the greatest maximum is obtained, 
when they are rated and rate-registered. The 
workmen find no difficulty with the parts, but when 
the whole movement is going, any person who sits 
down and counts the beats, or watches the motion 
of the balance, invariably becomes drowsy. At- 
tempts have been made with other clocks, but 
they do not produce the same sensation, The 
clocks are of polished work, and gilded by a pecu- 
liar galvanic process, which, if the facts be as here 
stated, may have something to do with the effect. 
What is curious is, that the person who is put 
asleep continues to count the beatings of the time 
with his hand or foot. The writer in the Boston 
Post, who gives an account of the matter adds :— 

“It affords some amusement to visitors to see a 
company of men at work, and half of them asleep, 
yet laboring to keep themselves awake. Experi- 
ments have been made with strangers, and it in- 
variably produces the same effect. On Saturday last 
a collier came to the factory with a load of coals, 
and was admitted into the finishing room to see 
the clocks. One of the workmen desired to make 
the experiment; accordingly the old man was put 
to count, striking on the bench with his hand in 
time with the clock; he fell asleep in three min- 
utes, and was kept under the influence for nearly 
an hour. His dog that had followed him into the 
room upon discovering his situation exhibited 
alarm and ran about howling in a most dismal 
manner; all this did not disturb the sleeper, but 
the moment the clock was stopped he awoke, and 
was surprised that so much time had passed. 
There is some great principle hidden in these 
phenomena that is truly mysterious—Zzchange 
Pi aper. \ 


Mind or spirit is of itself embodied and living 
form. Itis spritual organism, is in absolute perfec- 
tion, and from mind itself all form and beauty ema- 
nate. The body of man is but an outshoot or mani- 
festation of his mind. If I ee 
expression, it is the ultimate of his mind. 
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Agricultural Department. 








THE APPLE. 


No fruit has so world-wide a renown as the apple, 
and none is so universally useful. All our varieties 
of apples originated in the crab, which seems to 
bear a very slight resemblance to the Pippin, Bald- 
win, Pearmain, Seek no Further, or Golden Sweet. 
These splendid varieties have been produced by 
long and careful culture, and by crossing. The crab 
is still wild in most parts of Europe. The apple- 
tree is very hardy, and flourishes in all temperate 
climates, and especially in the northern parts of 
America. No part of the world produces finer 
fruit, or in greater abundance. The apple requires 
less careful culture than any other fruit, yet none 
better repays extra attention. 

The tree is comparatively slow in growth, and 
frequently attains a great age and size. “In Dux- 
bury, Mass., is a tree, which, in its girth, measures 
twelve feet, and which has yielded, in a single sea- 
son, 1214 bushels.” 

This fruit, by a little care in securing the proper 
varieties, may be enjoyed every month in the year. 
The earliest may be obtained the latter part of 
June, and the best keepers will last until that time. 
As an article of common food, and as a dessert, it is 
surpassed by no other fruit, and should constitute 
an important article of diet, as it is exceedingly 
wholesome, cooling, and laxative, and contains that 
amount of acid necessary to keep the digestive or- 
gans in good condition. Dispepsia, that pervading 
complaint of late years, might be avoided, if man- 
kind would use less concentrated food, and eat 
abundantly of fruit, particularly apples. 

The Water Cure Journal has some very sen- 
sible remarks on this subject which we think will 
interest the reader :— 


“ We have, more than once, predicted that the 
time will come when fruit will be substituted for 
flesh as an article of diet. Our own experience has 
quite satisfied our mind on this subject. 

“The importance of apples, as food, has not hith- 
erto been sufficiently estimated in this country, 
nor understood. Besides contributing a large por- 
tion of sugar, mucilage, and other nutritive mat- 
ter, in the form of food, they contain such a fine 
combination of vegetable acids, abstractive sub- 
stances, and aromatic principles, with the nutrive 
matter, as to aet powerfully in the capacity of re- 
frigerents, tonics, and antiseptics ; and, when freely 
used at the season of ripeness, by rural laborers 
and others, they prevent debility, strengthen diges- 
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DOUSE, OR HAWLEY APPLE. 


Descrirtioy.—V ery large, uy round, slightly flattened, somewhat irregular and ribbed; yellowish 
green, usually passing to pale yellow, when ripe; stalk slender, three-quarters to an inch long, set ina 
wide, deep cavity, and usually scarcely projecting to the rim ; calyx in a narrow, and rather deep, regular 
and somewhat furrowed depression, though sometimes but slightly sunk ; flesh of a fine texture, very ten- 
der, subacid, and of excellent flavor. It ripens from the first to the middle of autumn. The tree, in the 
nursery, is of a moderate growth, but in the orchard, it forms a well spread and good shaped tree, and 
produces great crops every year. ‘ 

For flavor, size, and production, this is believed to be the best fall apple known, either for dessert or 
market purposes. This fruit was first brought before the public by us in 1846. 

A description and outline can be seen in the Cultivator of April, 1847, from which we quote :-—“Of all 
the varieties of apples which have lately been brought to notice, probably none is destined to become more 
and deservedly popular than the Hawley, or Douse.” Also in the Horticulturist of July, 1847, Hovey 
Magazine for bocdehen 1847, and the Genessee Farmer of May, 1848 ; the latter, in describing it, adds :— 
“The first time we saw it, was at the State Fair at Auburn, in 1846, when it was exhibited by E. C. 
Frost, of Chemung county, as the Douse. His specimens were monstrous, and we well remember the 











tion, correct the putrefactive tendencies of nitro- | soil, 


commotion created among the promologists present, to all of whom it seemed unknown.” 


* For the above engraving, and 


description of the Hawley, or Douse apple, we are indebted to our friend, E. C. 


Frost, of the “Seneca Lake Highland Nurseries,” Catharine, Chemung Co., N. 











genous food, avert scurvy, and probably maintain 
and strengthen the powers of productive labor. 

“ The operators of Cornwall, in England, consider 
ripe apples nearly as nourishing as bread, and more 
so than potatoes. In the year 1801, a year of scar- 
city, apples, instead of being conve into cider, 
were sold to the poor; and the laborers asserted 
that they could stand their work on baked apples, 
without meat; whereas, a potato diet required 
either meat or fish. 

“The French and Germans use apples exten- 
sively ; indeed, it is rare that they sit down, in 
the rural districts, without them in some shape or 
other, even at the best tables. The laborers and 
mechanics depend on them, to a very great extent, 
as an article of food, and frequently dine on sliced 
apples and bread. Stewed with rice, red cabbage, 
carrots, or by themselves, with a little sugar and 
milk, they make both a pleasant and nutritious dish. 

“If our friends will only provide themselves 
with plenty of choice fruit, we will venture that not 
one man, woman, or child, in fifty would care for 
animal flesh to eat. Who doubts, for a moment, 
that many scrofulous and other diseases are trace- 
able to a flesh diet? It is well known that much 
= ne 4 — = eat is in a diseased state when 
slaughte: and its effect may be well imagined. 
Yet our fruit is always in . healthy state, and 
cannot generate disease in the human body ; but it 
has a diluting, purifying, and renovating tendency.” 
The best mode of propagating the apple, is to 

the seed in cations in broad bathe allons 
and when the seedling plants are about a quar- 











ter of an inch in diameter, they should be planted 
in nursery rows, one fot apart, the soil always kept 
loose, rich, and free from weeds, and the es 
autumn budded about four inches from the groun 
We have not room, in the compass of this article, 
to describe fully the proccess of budding and graft- 
ing fruit-trees. This we shall reserve for a separate 
article, or series of articles, —_ will be illustrated 
by appropriate engravi e will just remark 
that ms should be my Feb a March, and 
kept in a cellar, until the time of grafting, which is 
usually done in April or May. This allows the sap 
to flow freely in the tree, while the scion being 
without sap, the more readily receives it from the 
stock, and thus a circulation is at once established. 
We have cut scion: the first of March, and put them 
in when the trees were in blossom, and twenty- 
nine out of thirty-two scions live, in a single tree 
which we were reclaiming. 

If our friends will cut and store their scions this 
month, we will give an article on grafting in the 
April number; and we hope many orchards will 
this year be changed from vicious, nurly cider apples, 
to choice varieties for the palate and the market. 

Meanwhile, we enter our protest against pruning 
in winter, as the wounds will dry and crack, ad- 
mitting water, and producing decay. The leaves 
should be on,and the sap in the nches, The 
leaves will shade the parts wounded, and the sap 
will keep the ends moist and commence the work 
of healing them over. If the limb be large, a com- 
— should be applied, to prevent drying, and 

eep out water, and to aid in the healing process. 
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TEE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 








Mechanical Department. 


THE RANGE OF MECHANICAL INVENTION IS A TRUE IN- 
DEX OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 











THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 





BY ROBERT MACFARLANE. 





The “Electric Telegraph” is one of the 
most wonderful inventions of this, or any other 
age. Asa machine, although its operation is 
exceedingly simple, aud its parts far from being 
complicated or large, its achievements are of no 
ordinary character, and its powers are more akin 
to the workings of what is known to us of 
spirit, than concrete matter. It is a dwarf in 
stature but a giant in power. It is so small 
that all its parts may be safely packed into a 
gentleman’s coat pocket, and it will_occupy no 
more space on a table than a teapot, yet it will 
transmit a message from pole to pole, swift as 


it. To convey to all, a clear and simple idea of 
the principle of this invention—the Electric 
Telegraph—is the object of this article. There 


| are three Electric Telegraphs in operation in 


America, all of which are the subjects of differ- 
ent patents. The one we have chosen to illus- 
trate and explain, is the oldest, most extensively 
employed at present, and has no superior. It is 
the invention of Professor Morse, and is termed 
“The Electro Magnet Telegraph.” The figures 
in the engraving are selected and arranged to 


| represent and explain a line of telegraph be- 


tween two separate places; and the parts ex- 
hibited are designed to render the subject easy 
of apprehension. 

As steam is the moving spirit of the steam 
engine, electricity is the moving spirit of the 
telegraph. Electricity is supposed to be a sub- 
tile imponderable fluid, pervading all space. It 
is still, in a great measure, wrapt up in mystery ; 


| all we know about it, is by its effects, two of 


the “twink of an eye.” Although the telegraph | 


has been in public operation for six years, not 
many are acquainted with its nature and opera- 
tion. To be intelligent in this age, it is neces- 
sary to have an acquaintance with the progress 
of physical science; and certainly mechanical 
inventions occupy a very prominent position in 


which are distinctively daveloped and termed, its 
attractive or mechanical force, and its chemical 
or resolving force. It is generated with great 
rapidity in a galvanic battery, and it can travel 
along good conductors at the rate of 200,000 
miles in one second. There is one thing very 
singular about it, viz. the development of its 
force, none of which is exhibited unless there is 
formed what is termed “an electric circuit.” 











This circuit may be a metal wire, or metal plates, 
or what are known as “ conductors,” which must 
be connected in some way with both ends or 
poles of the battery. By breaking and closing 
this cireuit, the force of the electricity is called 
into aetion and suspended, and by this means 
the telegraph is operated, in other words, messa- 
ges transmitted from one place to another. The 
electric foree employed in this battery is me- 
chanical. Let attention now be directed to a 
description of the engravings. The four cylin- 
drical vessels, marked A, is the galvanic battery. 
Any number of cylinders may be employed— 
from ten to thirty are used in telegraph batte- 
ries. A cylinder of zine and a thin plate of 
copper or platina, separated by a porous earthen- 
ware vessel, and all placed within a glass vessel 
containing weak sulphuric acid surrounding the 
zinc, and the platina dipping into weak nitric 
acid, in the porous vessel, forms a battery and 
generates electricity. Every one cylindrical 
vessel shown above is just a duplicate of another, 
and the whole are united to form a powerful 
current, like two or more boilers being used for 
steam. To form the electric circuit, one end of 
a copper wire is attached to the end platina plate, 
and the other end of the copper wire to the 
zine cylinder. A wire is not required to run 
round all the circuit—any metallic connection, 
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such as brass plates, &c., &c., may form part of 
it. The battery A, and the small table above it, 
we will suppose to be at the Philadelphia sta- 
tion, and the Telegraph Register, below, to be 
at New York. A wire runs from the platina 
plate up to the metallic connection on the small 
table above, and the other wire runs from the 
zine, and is connected with the first wire by the 
metallic connection of the register at New York. 
This forms the circuit. B, on the small table 
above, is the key for breaking and closing the 
circuit. This key is a pretty long pen, for it is 
the little metallic gentleman that writes away at 
New York. This key is fixed upon a pivot 
axis, and is nicely ballanced to be gently pressed 
by the operators’ fingers on the top of an ivory 
button. The circuit is now broken, and a small 
gap in the key above the wire from the battery, 
shows the metallic connection to be open. A 
spring in front keeps up the key when not working, 
but by pressing upon the butt end of the key, 
its metal surface comes into contact with the metal 
termination of the wire from the battery, and 
then the circuit is closed, and the electrie fluid 
fleets along to New York. The question may 
now be asked, “how can the breaking and clo- 
sing of the circuit make marks ona piece of 
paper in New York? Will not the current just 
run along when the circuit is closed, and then 
stop when it is broken?” Yes, it will. “Well, 
then how can it write at New York?” We will 
tell. If a narrow strip of white paper be drawn 
by the left hand against, and under a small 
metal roller with a groove running around it, 
then by strking suddenly with the right hand a 
pointed instrument (not sharp enough to cut) 
up against the paper, into the groove of the 
roller, and then suddenly dropping the hand, an 
indent, like . will be formed in the strip of pa- 
per. If the instrument instead of being sud- 
denly dropped, is held against the paper for a 
short time, a mark like is made. Out of 
these two marks, with spaces between them, 
the alphabet of this telegraph is formed; and 
we will now show how this is done. 

At the right hand of the figure, there is a 
roll of narrow paper, made for the purpose, 
like a web of ribbon. This ribbon of paper is 
represented passing from the roll between two 
small metal rollers of the register. This strip 
is drawn through between the rollers by their 
motion, they revolving towards the paper roll, 
and like callendering rollers, drawing in the pa- 
per. Motion is given to these rollers by a train 
of clockwork gear wheels, which are moved by 
the weight seen below the machine. This 
weight is attached to a cord passing over a 
small drum, and the motion of the drum, as the 
weight descends, is communicated to the feed- 
ing-in rollers. ‘The upper small roll, represent- 
ed by dotted lines, has a small groove running 
around its periphery, and the ribbon of paper, it 
will be observed, is drawn through against its 
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under surface. The instrument to indent the 
paper is a pen-lever, E. It is suspended on a 
pivot axis, at its middle, and its action is like a 
a walking beam, but the stroke it makes is very 
short—not over the one-eighth of an inch at 
both ends. This pen-lever is very nicely poised, 
and at its extreme end from the paper, its stroke 
is nicely regulated by a set or button screw. 
The inner end of this lever has a metal pointer, 
as is shown in the engraving, passing up through 
it, nearly touching the strip of paper. If the 
finger is put upon the end of this pen-lever, 
above D, and worked like the key of a piano, 
the pointer will strike up against the strip of 
paper, and make the kind of marks we have al- 
ready spoken of. A dot will be made by a 
quick tap, and a dash by pressing a little longer 
on the lever—geometrically speaking, a suc- 
cession of dots forms a line, and the combina- 
tion of these dots, .. dashes, — and spaces, 
form the following telegraphic alphabet :— 

The dash or line is equal to two dots. The 
letter A . — dot and dash, is, therefore, equal 
in time to three dots; the letter B— ... dash 
and three dots, is equal to five dots, and so on. 
So too the space is equal to one dot; C.. . 
two dots, space and dot, is equal in time to four 
dots; the same with its reverse, R . .. a dot, 
space and two dots, equal four dots in time. 
The dash is made by pressing the finger upon 
the key on table, the length of time necessary 
to make two dots. Here is the alphabet, with 
the figures, viz :— 

A.— B—... C... D—.. E. F.—. 


G——.H.... I... J—.— . K—.— L—— 
M—— N—. O.. P..... Q..—.R 
8S... T—U..— V...—W.—— X.— 


Bicose Biase & Gy cee Raman. 8.0006 
Bice. Aen ee G5 — CG.. 
7——.. 8—.... 9—..— 0 

L is a dash of double length, or equal to 
four dots, and the cypher is a dash of treble 
length, or equal to six dots in time. It will be 
observed that no letter or sign exceeds in time 
six dots, and that Professor Morse has so ad- 
mirably arranged his alphabet, that the letters 
most used in the English language, as for in- 
stance, E and T take the least time in their 
manipulation. 

The question now to be asked and answered, 
is, “how is this lever or walking beam pen 
made to vibrate up and down by the electricity, 
to indent the paper, and write these characters ?” 
This is done by the electro magnet, which de- 
velopes the mechanical force of the electricity. 
D is the “electro magnet.” This magnet is 
represented by 2 below the register. It is made 
of a piece of soft iron, pure and free from car- 
bon, sulphur, &c., &e., and is wrapped round 
with very fine copper wire, covered with silk. 
This coil of the wire is called a helix. It is at- 
tached to the wire of the battery by a metallic 
connection, at one end, and the other end of 








the helix—for it must be made of a continuous 
wire—is attached to the wire from the other 
end of the battery, thus forming part of the 
electric vireuit. This magnet is made almost of 
a U form, but the form is not so essential. It 
looks almost like a double spool of silk. HH 
are the helices wrapped round the legs of the 
soft iron. The wire from one, passes at the 
top to the other at P. A A are the ends of the 
wires attached to the coils. C C are wooden 
heads, to isolate the magnet on the table from 
any metallic connection, except the coils and the 
pen lever. F F are the prongs of the iron mag- 
net, and E, represents a piece of bright iron on 
the pen lever. The top and bottom heads of 
the coils are buttons of ivory. The legs of 
the magnet are joined below. If the piece of 
metal E is made broad, the prongs F F need 
not be bent at all, for the ends of the magnet 
projecting above the top ivory button, will 
answer every purpose. The electro magnets 
now used are very small and neat, in compari- 
son with those that were employed five years 
ago. The permanent magnet, or loadstone, 
will attract a piece of iron and hold it with 
great force, but the electro magnet has no at- 
tractive force, except when the electric circuit is 
closed, and the fluid rushing along the wire, and 
then its attraction is considerable. This is the 
difference between the permanent and electro 
magnet. The end of the pen lever has a piece 
of iron on it, above the magnet, therefore, when 
the operator at Philadelphia presses his hand 
upon the key B, the circuit is closed, the end 
of the pen lever above the magnet D is drawn 
down to the magnet, and the pointer at the 
other end is thrown up against the strip of pa- 
per. If the key is quickly tapped, a dot is 
made on the paper; if the key is kept down a 
little longer, a dash is made. Whenever the 
finger is lifted off the key, the circuit is open, 
the magnet loses all attractive power, and the 
pointer then drops and does not touch the pa- 
per. As the paper is moving along, spaces are 
made, when the pointer is down. It will thus 
be observed, that by tapping on the key at 
Philadelphia, the circuit is broken and closed to 
New York, and the electro magnet, D, actuates 
the pen lever to produce the characters we have 
described, which are put together to make 
words, and the words then put together to make 
sentences. The electro magnet performs a 
most important office, a permanent magnet 
would not answer at all. We are indebted to 
Professor Oersted, of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
for thediscovery of the electro magnet, in 1820. 
Previous to Professor Morse’s application of 
the electro magnet to telegraphing, the magnet 
was used to deflect needles, in what was termed 
the “signalling telegraph. The making of per- 
manent telegraphic marks is altogether better 
than mere signalling. Even if no one is pre- 
sent at New York to witness the tracing of the 
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electric pen, the lightning fluid cannot fleet 
along on its course without leaving a perma- 
nent record of what has been whispered into 
his ear at Philadelphia. We have thus explain- 
ed the operation of a line of telegraph, and we 
hope we have done this so plainly, that he who 
readeth may understand, and be able to tel 


how 
fe Along the smooth and slender wires A 


f) The sleepless Heralds run, 


Just as the clear and living rays 
Go streaming from the sun : 


\ No peals or flashes heard or seen j 
Their wondrous flight betray, j 


And yet their words are plainly felt J 


In Cities far away.” 
~~ 


Although a key is exhibited as placed at the 
Philadelphia station only, yet there is a key and 
register placed on the same table at every sta- 
tion; this is necessary for the reception and 
transmission of messages. Each station has a 
battery also, and each register a “ multiplying 
magnet” connected with it. This magnet is re- 
presented by C, and is placed in connection 
with the register at the end, where the positive 
current is received from the battery before it 
reaches the register. The object of this magnet 
is like that of a dam for gathering water to drive 
water-wheel. It is a reservoir and regulator of 
electric force. Without it, telegraphing be- 
tween distant places would be out of the ques- 
tion. It will be observed, that the circuit must 
always be closed to make a mark ; therefore if 
the key at New York, and the key at Philadel- 
phia were both up, the closing of one key 
would not answer for the transmission of a 
message ; and unless there is some way provid- 
ed to meet this exigeucy the circuit cannot be 
closed. This is done by having a metal button 
and approaching wires placed under each key, 
so that when the operator at Philadelphia is 
sending a message to New York, he disconnects 
his buttons with the wires; but when he has no 
message to send, and his key is up, he closes 
the circuit at his tables by turning his metallic 
button under the key, bringing it in connection 
with the two wires spoken of, which are attach- 
ed to the wires of the line. There is a great 
deal connected with the harmony of the electric 
fluid—if we may use such an expression—by the 
operators. It requires practice and close atten- 
tion to acquire the knowledge requisite for such 
an office. No multiplying magnet is required 
for a short lime; according to the force of 
the current, so will there be a development of 
the same at the magnet C. A small spring arm 
is used to test the force of this current. 

It has been stated that there must be a 
closing of the electric circuit, or there would be 
no development of electric force. For example, 
if a metal wire, a mile long, connected the two 
ends of the battery, and the current was exhi- 
bited actuating a pen-lever at the middle of the 
circuit, if in an instant the wire was broken at 








the middle, all development of the current would 
cease at once in every part of the circuit, even 
at the very end of the battery. Some have com- 
pared the wire of the circuit to a tube contain- 
ing water, which if actuated at one end, trans- 
mits action in an instant to the other end; but 
the comparison is not a good one, for if the tube 
is broken, no action is necessarily suspended, 
except for distance. Another view of the electric 
action is, that no current fleets along the wire 
—that the arrows representing a positive cur- 
rent moving in one direction, and an opposite 
current supposed to be moving in a contrary di- 
rection, are both purely imaginary—the one a 
hypothesis, the other an illustration. It is sup- 
posed by this class of electric theorists that 
the wire is not a highway for the fluid, but 
that the wire itself exhibits electric phe- 
nomena throughout its entire length, and that 
the connection of this wire with the battery 
produces a new arrangement of its own particles 
which for the time it is connected with the bat- 
tery, invests it with new properties, namely, 
electrical ones. This view of electricity is the 
same as that held by very many philosophers, 
but one solid objection to this theory is, 
that if the conductor—the wire—be thinned off 
in any part of the circuit, great heat is develop- 
ed in that particular part; this would not occur 
if its moleules merely exhibted a new arrange- 
ment. There is still a more singular phe- 
nomena than any we have yet described con- 
nected with the telegraph—this is making the 
ground-part of the circuit. The line of tele- 
graph represented in the engraving, which 
unites New York and Philadelphia, is made up 
of a metallic circuit, and we have stated that 
there must be an “electric cireuit” formed, or 
the electricity will not be developed. An 
electric circuit, however, can be formed between 
New. York and Philadelphia with only one wire. 
This plan is represented by figure 3. The 
ground, by this arrangement, is made to form 
part of the circuit. B represents Philadelphia, 
and the opposite end New York. C is a large 
sheet of copper, to which a wire is soldered, 
and connected with N, the negative pole of 
this battery. This sheet of copper runs down 
into a wet place in the earth. From the posi- 
tive pole, P, of the battery, the wire proceeds 
to K K, the key, then to M, the register, then 
along the east wire to K—the key at New York, 
then to M, the register, thence to another metal 
plate C, buried in the ground. From C, at 
New York, to C, the plate at Philadelphia, the 
ground, G, forms part of the cireuit. The use 
of the ground, as part of the circuit, is not a 
little mysterious—the fact, however, is beyond 
all question. It is asserted by some that the 
current from C, at New York, fleets in an in- 
stant to the pole from whence it started. 
Mountains, rocks, rivers, and seas, upon this 
hypothesis, form no barrier to its instant flight. 
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“ It wadeth the waters deep, deep, deep, 
And it climbeth the ins steep, steep, steep.”* 





Although messages can be sent betwen dis- 
tant places with one wire, yet for convenience 
and the quick transaction of business, two 
wires are employed between important stations, 
just like two tracks on a railroad. 


The system of telegraphing—its practical 
working—is greatly improved from what it was 
a few years ago. The relay-magnets, whereby 
messages can be transmitted at once to great 
distances, is a most vital part of telegraphing. 
America is the country where telegraphing is 
most highly developed. In 1844 there was only 
one short line from Washington to Baltimore, a 
line constructed by a Government appropriation, 
and lo! what have we now in seven short years? 
No less than 20,000 miles of lines. (The exact 
number of miles we have not been able to as- 
certain—one account says 30,000, but one long 
engaged in telegraphing says, put down the 
20,000, and you will be sure not to over-esti- 
mate what has been done.) The first line form- 
ed by voluntary subscription, was the one be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. Dr. Doane, 
so well known to the public, was a leading man, 
so was Mr. Norton and a few other enterprising 
gentlemen of New York city. The construction 
of this line required no smal] amount of faith in 
its ultimate success, few believed that its origi- 
naiors were “casting their bread upon the 
waters, expecting to find it after many days.” 
Many laughed at the first stock-holders for being 
so foolish as to deceive themselves ; and we have 
it from one, who, when he was erecting the 
first poles in New York city, came very near be- 
ing drubbed by two of our pugnacious citizens, 
“for making fools of them,” as they said, by 
simply telling them in all candor what the ob- 
ject of his labor was. Wherever we go now, 
there we see suspended the slender electric 
cords, and as we gaze upon them, the myste- 
rious reflection arises in the heart, that within 
their narrow circumferences, messages of love, 
hope, fear, and woe, are “ fleeting onward ever- 
more.” The telegraph has wrought great won- 
ders in our commercial and literary community, 
since it was first established. If it is very cold 
in Quebec, Halifax, Roston, or Buffalo, to-day, 
the daily papers in New York, to-morrow, will 
re-echo the voice of the telegraph, “by the 
mark 6°, or 10°, or 20° below zero.” If a storm 
is galloping down Chesapeake Bay, in an in- 
stant the fact is known at New York. Our As- 
tronomers at Harvard, Washington, and Cincin- 
natti, make known the result of their observa- 
tions in an instant, to one another, and then it 
may be said, “ the rolling spheres and earth hold 
converse nightly.” 

The telegraph, by the information which it 
communicates, prevents many accidents, and 
renders our commercial community more safe 
in their transactions. It warns distant places of 
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the escape of criminals, and to the forged draft 
it presents an insuperable barrier. Friends, 
separated by many weary miles, can hold con- 
verse sweet, and talk of future hopes, or “days 
of auld lang syne.” The poney-expresses of 
our newspapers are gone forever, and what a 
sorry competitor does the swiftest iron-horse 
make with Frank-lighining in his wirey saddle. 

The history of the telegraph, from its incipi- 
ent stage to its present beautiful and useful de- 
velopment, has been a step by step advance- 
ment. It is not possible to go over the subject 
minutely, but we must take a glance at it. It is 
very singular that a magneto, signalling tele- 
graph, was described by Faminus Strada, a 
Roman historian, poet, Jesuit, and teacher of 
eloquence, who lived in the reign of Pope Leo 
the X, in the 16th century, and who has been in 
his grave for nearly 300 years. In one of his 
proclusions he describes two friends, who by the 
help of a certain loadstone, went into their 
chambers at a certain hour of the day, and each 
being possessed of a needle, and a dial plate 
with the letters of the alphabet on it, they 
could converse with one another. Here is the 
way their operation is described. “If one had a 
mind to write anything to his friend, he directed 
his needle to every letter that formed the word 
he had occasion for. The friend in the mean- 
time saw his own sympathetic needle move to 
every letter, and thus in an instant they talked 
together across a whole continent.” This is a 
very singular record, rather a prophecy of the 
invention of the telegraph. Had Strada seen 
Wheatstone’s he could not have described it 
more accurately. An account of this is to be 
found in the Guardian of Addison, No. 122, 
published July, 1710, and the copy from which 
we take the above was published in New York, 
in 1811. If the modern telegraph could just be 
operated without wires, like that of Strada, 
then we would have an invention which would 
be the climax of all others. 


A Voltaic Electric Telegraph was invented 
by Soemering, a German, to act by the decom- 
position of water, in 1809, and many attempts 
were made to perfect a telegraph, up to the time 
when Professor Morse’s first line was established 
in 1844. The first efforts of the American in- 
vention exhibited a very indifferent machine, 
from that represented in the accompanying en- 
graving. It wasfirst conceived in 1832, but it 
required great labor, perseverance, and many 
years of experience and experimenting to bring 
it to what it now is. 

What the future influence of the telegraph 
may be on the customs and habits of society, it 
is scarcely possible to conjecture. If we may 
judge from the past, (not a bad rule,) its influ- 
ence will be almost omnipotent. The time may 
yet come, when, so far as letters are concerned, 
the Post-office may become a dead letter box, 
when upon the wings of electricity all men will 
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dispatch their thoughts, and postage letter 
stamps will become as-great subjects of wonder 
in the cabinets of antiquarians, as the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics now are. 


The other \wo telegraphs in our country, are 
said to be in very successful operation. House’s 
Telegraph is far more complicated than the one 
described, and is no doubt more expensive ; but 
it is a very ingenius and beautifully operating in- 
strument—it prints its messages in plain Roman 
chaaacters. The chemical telegraph of Bain 
does not employ any magnet. It marks on a 
strip of paper, prepared with the prusiate of 
potash. The pen is of iron, and it is kept in 
contact with the paper, and by the passage of 
the current from the point of the pen, a small 
portion of the iron is decomposed, which uniting 
with the prusiate of potash, forms the prusiate 
of iron, and leaves a blue mark on the paper. 
It is a very simple and beautiful invention also. 
The gentle hands of females appear to be well 
adapted for striking the electric lyre. The la- 
bor appears to be suitable and light, and in 
many cases it would be well to employ them. 


A telegraph line across the Atlantic has been 
talked of, and no doubt could be constructed, but 
those capable of forming a good opinion, believe 
that the expense of keeping it in repair would 
far over-top its profits. ‘ The earth will no 
doubt yet be belted by an electric railroad. 
France and England are now united by electric 
bands, and their are some who ‘are now alive 
that will see the electric wires stretching beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, passing under the sea at 
Behrings Straits, and then stretching away 
through Asia, and Europe, to the Volga, the Rhine, 
and the Thames, until the terminal plates of the 
battery will look out at one another across the 
Atlantic, and speak to one another from Wall- 
street, in New York, to Lombard-street, in Lon- 
don—who does not sigh for the ambitious i:on- 
or of flourishing the first electric pen at New 
York, which wil! transcribe, at the same moment, 
it may be, its message within the Court of St. 
James. 


* In relation to this theory, a writer in an able 
article in the Edinburg Review cooly disposes of all 
objections to it, by saying, “electricity, like a pru- 
dent general, always takes care that a retreat is 
provided for, before it begins its march—no elec- 
tricity will be set free until an unbroken circuit of 
conductors connect the terminal plates of the bat- 
tery, and a stratum of moist earth answers for part 
of the circuit.” This theory we must adopt until 
we get a better, although it is a tough looking one 
to digest. It has, however, some strong arguments 
to support it. One is, that the electric fluid, from 
the positive wire of the battery, will pass through 
streams, and has been made to pass through rivers, 
without any wire. But still for all this, the great 
drawback to uniform telegraphing, isan imperfect in- 
sulation and connection of the wires. 
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NUMBER Ill. 


We remarked in a former number, that man’s 
social and moral progress had never been in the 
same ratio with his intellectual advancement ; 
and we are led to inquire earnestly into the 
cause of this wrong. We cannot charge the 
blame upon the Creator, for God has pro- 
nounced all his works perfect ; the fault is then 
in man. 

The Governments of the earth have not been 
suited to man’s nature, as a progressive, moral 
being. Monarchical Governments are of this 
character. They check freedom of speech and 
the liberty of the press; keep the millions in 
ignorance ; trammel them with a national reli- 
gion, which begets intolerance and its long train 
of evils; and grind them to the dust with the 
most oppressive taxation, to support the few, 
who arrogate to themselves all the glory and 
honor of the nation, in worse than useless lux- 
uries and the vain and graudy trappings of roy- 
alty. The laws of such Governments must, of 
necessity, be those of strong, unyielding forced, 
no other could keep a people so oppressed in 
subjection. 

In a Republican form of Government, there 
are no galling distinctions of rank, that de- 
grade one man in the estimation of another; but 
the poor is on an equality with the rich, and if 
he have not so many pennies in his pocket, he 
has what is better than wealth—self-respect, 
and an indomitable perseverance. Freedom of 
speech, and liberty of the press, are the bul- 
warks of a Republic ; they insure its durability, 
they protect the majesty of its laws; through 
these agencies, the voice of the people is heard, 
and wrongs, of whatever character, can be re- 
dressed. Here, all religions are tolerated ; each 
man can worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. Thus, we find that a 
Republican form of Government is adapted to 
man’s nature, as a progressive, moral being. 

Republican principles contain the germ of 
universal freedom. The monarchies of the old 
world are destined to “ overturn, and over- 
turn,” until they become entirely revolutionized, 
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and the whole globe be converted into a vast 
Republic. This glorious result is not far in the 
future. Already— 
“ Freedom! Freedom! is the answering shout 
Of Nations, starting from the spell of years ;” 

As freedom of speech, liberty of the press, 
and religious toleration—those powerful influ- 
ences that would produce the downfall of a mo- 
narchical, insure the perpetuity of a Republican 
Government—is it reasonable to suppose that 
the same civil and criminal laws would be 
suited to such opposite states of society as must 
exist under Governments so entirely antagonis- 
tical in their nature? Certainly not; and yet 
we retain many such for the government of the 
people of our glorious Republic. We are 
aware that the growth of a new system must 
always be slow; that mind cannot break away 
at once from old associations ; that it is only by 
acquiring confidence in the operation of new 
principles, that it will be prepared to take ano- 
ther step forward. Our Republic has already 
solved to the wondering and admiring world 
the great problem of self-government; it only 
remains for her to adapt her laws to the im- 
proved social and moral condition of her people. 
Capital punishment is no better suited to the 
present advanced state of our society than 
Judaism—it is a law of force, had its origin in 
a barbarous condition of society, and was the 
the mode best adapted to the comprehension of 
an unenlightened people for redressing wrong, 
as was the religion of the same people, of the 
character they could appreciate, literal, but ty- 
pical of a pure and spiritual worship. After the 
revolution of centuries, when mind was better 
adapted to a higher worship, the Creator, in 
obedience to the sublime and eternal law of 
progress, “sent the brightness of his own glory, 
the express image of his person,” his only be- 
loved Son, to reveal to man his increased moral 
obligations ; and the whole mission of the 
Saviour, from the earliest period of his nativity, 
when all Heaven rung with hallelujahs of 
“Glory to God in the highest ;” and angelic 
hosts on the plains of Bethlehem, in a grand 
chorus, responded, “ Peace on earth! good will 
to man!” to the latest moment of his agonizing 
death, when “ The vail of the Temple was rent 
in twain,” and earth, shocked at the ingratitude 
of her sons, trembled and groaned from her 
deep center, and offered up to immortality the 
dead that slumbered in her bosom, was a mis- 
sion of love—a living illustration of the great 
element of Christianity, Love—“love to God 
and man.” The Redeemer’s death was the 
grand climax of the love principle ; the rending 
the vail of the Temple showed that God was no 
longer to be worshipped with forms, but with 
the heart; while the opening graves revealed 
the truth of immortality! 

When God gave us the higher code of laws, 





~ mal not his moral nature. 





he repudiated the old form, that required “ an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ;” the 
“ Lawgiver” says, “I say unto you, that ye re- 
sist not evil; love your enemies; do good to 
them that hate you; be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good” And shall we, 
who profess to believe in and be governed by 
these laws, go back to Judaism fora rule of 
life? * God forbid!” 

But does a Christian community overcome 
evil with good, when it takes life for life? No; 
it overcomes evil with evil; and consequently 
presents further motive for the commission of 
crime. How? Because the punishment of the 
criminal presents the increased evil of murder 
and revenge; and as the punishment, in itself, 
is not adapted to the condition of man as a mo- 
ral being, it is a violation of a moral law; and 
the sequel shows how fearfully the violation of 
this law reacts upon the community. We have 
but to review the records of criminal jurispru- 
dence, to know that crime has advanced in so- 
ciety in an increased ratio with the number of 
victims. The reson is obvious; the remedy is 
not adapted to the disease, and the result must 
prove fatal. Moral remedies, and moral reme- 
dies alone, are adapted to the cure of moral 
evils. It is an eternal law of the Creator; we 
cannot violate it with impunity. Should we not 
think it a great absurdity, were a physician to 
endeavor to cure a fever by flagellating his 
patient? And is it not equally preposterous to 
believe that moral evils can be cured by physi- 
cal punishment? 

Corporal punishment in our navy is another 
erying wrong to man, and its effects upon the 
sufferer illustrates the same great principle, that 
brute force is not adapted to man’s improve- 
ment as a moral being. Brute force applied to 
man, as punishment for sin, cultivates his ani- 
We were not sur- 
prised to learn, in reading the statistics, re- 
cently, of one of our best-conducted naval 
ships, during two years’ cruise, that the number 
of lashes inflicted upon the unfortunate seamen 
increased each month, through the whole voy- 
age, in a four-fold ratio! Again we say, man 
cannot overcome evil with evil; it is directly 
opposed to the moral government of God, and 
to man’s nature, as a subject of that. govern- 
ment. 

How long, oh, how long, before a Christian 
people will learn this vital truth, that the whole 
spirit of Christianity is opposed to oppression 
and force; that it is a religion of love, adapted 
by the Creator to man’s nature as a progressive 
moral being. 





Education is a term of very broad signification. 
It justly covers the proper development of all the 
bodily powers, together with moral, intellectual 
and social culture. 
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MORAL CULTURE. 7% 


BY P. L. BUELL. 


Of all the subjects relative to the temporal 
welfare of the human race, no one is of more 
importance than the proper cultivation of the 
moral faculties. Sacred and profane history 
assure us that the calamities which have befal- 
len nations, as well as individuals, have, in nu- 
mervus instances, been the result of a violation 
of the eternal principles of justice and truth. 
When these principles are disregarded by a 
nation, selfish ambition takes the place of 
genuine patriotism, and anarchy, misrule, and 
oppression, are the inevitable result. True 
morality is the basis on which the pillars of our 
own glorious republic rest, and if they ever fall 
to the earth, they will have been secretly un- 
dermined by eunning and designing men—great, 
perhaps, in “literature and science,” but destitute 
of virtue. 





In view of this truth, it well becomes us, as 
citizens of the “model republic,” to examine 
our institutions of learning, and our whole sys- 
tem of education, parental and religious, as well 
as public, and ascertain if that attention is given 
to Morat Cutture which its importance de- 
mands. It is undoubtedly true that the eulti- 
vation of the intellect receives more attention 
in the United States at the present time than 
atany former period. But while we have been 
making rapid strides towards perfection relative 
to the best means of cultivating the intellectual 
faculties of the young, we fear that the training 
of their moral powers has been greatly neglected. 
The mode of conducting our elementary schools 
has undergone a great change within the past 
twenty years. It is evident that the change has 
been beneficial in many respects, but in others 
we fear it has had a deleterious effect. Any 
system of education which does not have an in- 
fluence to make men moral and good, as well as 
wise, must surely be faulty. That it does not 
do this in our own country needs no other proof 
than a reference to many of our distinguished 
men, who unite powerful and highly cultivated 
intellects with gross immorality and vice. If 
this is not sufficient proof, a weekly review of 
the crimes and fraud committed, not by foreign- 
ers, but by our own countrymen, educated among 
us, will undoubtedly suffice for evidence on this 
point. 

Man is so constituted, that unless the passions 
and propensities are kept in subjection to the 
moral powers, he will sooner or later be obliged 
to pursue the journey of life through the valley 
of sorrow and repentance, if he does not forfeit 
it by transgressing the laws of his country. 
Unhappiness and discontent are as sure to fol- 
low a course of immorality and vice, as that any 
effect will succeed its legitimate cause. The 
effects of some kinds of vice are more apparent 
to human view than others ; and some individuals 
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seemingly transgress the commandments of 
Jehovah With impunity, But although the out- 
ward appearance and conduct of the vicious 
man may lead us to suppose that his conscience 
is perfectly at ease, still, if we had the power 
to fathom the inmost recesses of his soul, we 
should undoubtedly find that it is frequently 
goaded with the keenest anguish when reflect- 
ing on his past misconduct, and his immoralities, 
which may be known only to himself and his 
God, 


The fact that the children of good and virtu- 
ous parents sometimes become notorious in 
the annals of crime, very naturally leads those 
who have committed to them the important 
trust of training the youthful mind, and direct- 
ing it in the pathway which conducts to virtue 
and happiness, to inquire how can the moral 
culture of the young be so conducted as to se- 
cure the object desired? In answering this 
inquiry we would simply observe, that no one 
can impart proper moral instruction to the 
young, without some knowledge of the innate 
faculties of the mind. If children trained with- 
out this knowledge, and exposed to the power- 
ful influence of evil example, as is almost uni- 
versally the case, become honest and virtuous, 
it is more the result of chance, than the effect of 
skill in the important work of training the moral 
powers, 


Some metaphysicians of former times have 
maintained that Conscrentiousness is not an in- 
nate faculty of the soul. Believing in such a 
theory a man could make no effort to train a 
child to do justly, with any hope of success; 
for it would be as impossible to teach morality 
to human beings as to the brute, that is entirely 
destitute of the moral sense. And it appears 
as if some intelligent persons of the present 
day believe that Conscrentiovsness is not an 
innate faculty—for in training those under 
their charge, they attempt to implant within 
them the love of the moral virtues by the use 
of the rod, just as they would train a refractory 
horse, or dog which they might desire to do 
right. To a want of knowledge, therefore, of 
the nature of the mind, and especially of the 
moral faculties, may be attributed the main 
reason why so many children of the good and 
virtuous plunge headlong into the whirlpool of 
crime, and sink amid the surges of infamy. 
From ignorance on this subject arises, also, the 
evil of bad example. Some parents, who are 
considered respectable, honest, and even devout, 
think they have done their whole duty in respect 
to the moral training of their offspring, when 
they have warned them of the evil effects of im- 
moral and vicious conduct. They see no harm 
in practicing deception in their presence, think- 
ing the good precepts just instilled into their 
minds, will be amply sufficient to guard them 
against the vice of lying. 
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It must appear evident to every virtuous 
mind that a reform in our present system of 
education is very much needed. An elementary 
work on Morat Cutture, simplified so as to 
be adapted to the capacities of children in our 
primary schools should be prepared by some one 
as well qualified to the task as was Noah Web- 
ster to prepare a spelling book. And when 
such a work shall have been published, which, 
God grant, may be at no distant day, it should 
be placed in the hands of children as soon as 
they have learned to read. This would not 
only awaken the minds of parents to the im- 
portance of the subject of Monat Cutture, 
but the child would learn the philosophy of vir- 
tue, and an improved state of society would be 
sure to follow. 





Wome Department. 
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vy INHABITIVENESS, 


BY C. D. STUART. 











It scarcely matters where a man is born, whether 
amid the frost and snow of the Polar Regions, or in 
those southern climes where the verdure of earth is 
perennial, he loves, and to the latest hour of his life 
will love, his native land. It may be bleak and in- 
hospitable ; its government may be oppressive, still 
he clings to the soil on which he was born with an 
unfaltering affection, and whithersover he may go 
into other and more beautiful countries, his memory 
in waking hours and in dreams, wanders to his 
childhood’s home—he cannot forget his fatherland. 
He loves it though it exiles him, and is proud of its 
name and fame, while its yoke sits galling on his 
neck. Love of country is a life-implanted senti- 
ment, belonging alike to the rudest savage and the 
most polished civilized man. 

And it is a beautiful ordinance in our nature that 
we are all pervaded by this sentiment. From this 
springs the fraternity of race and nation ; the cohe- 
sion of individuals into communities, and the incli- 
nation of communities to a “local habitation and a 
name.” From this, too, spring the strongest mani- 
festations of brotherhood—man caring first for self, 
family and kindred, then for the community and 
nation to which he belongs. Through this isolate 
fraternity, man, rising in intelligence, extends the 
brotherhood of communities to the human race. 
From this, too, springs patriotism, which, without a 
country endeared by peculiar associations to love 
and defend, would not exist. If man was bound in 
mind and heart to no particular spot on earth ; if 
the birth place, the hearths, the altars, and the 
graves of kindred were no bond, his first and last 
sentiment would be unmitigated selfishness, and in- 
stead of meeting and defying danger by his hearth 
and altar, he would fly to other spaces of earth 
He would be continually a wanderer—a nomad— 
careless where he pitched his tent, or where his 
grave was scooped. 

And since this sentiment is so strong, so essen- 
tial, and so beautiful, for the development and bro- 
therhood of our race, how steadily intelligent races 











and nations should strive to render their native 
lands, their countries, worthy of their love and 
pride. The Roman of to-day is abject and bowed 
down, because his country is desecrated and shorn 
of the beauty and glory which inspired the conquer- 
ing legions of the Cesars. He may love his coun- 
try as devotedly 2s did Fabius and Brutus, but it is 
not the love which springs from pride in her power, 
her virtue and her greatness : it is rather a love com- 
pounded of grief and pity, that she has so degene- 
rated. The virtue and patriotism of a people depend 
much upon the condition of the country to which 
they belong. It may be easy to-day to impose fet- 
ters upon the inheritors of the Eternal City, but the 
world could not enslave a Roman of the age of Co- 
riolanus. The love of country, simply, is not enough 
to inspire the noblest patriotism ; it must, to stimu- 
late the loftiest virtue and heroism, be love born of 
a just pride. 

Thus writes the Editor of the New Yorker. We 
have seldom seen a better analysis of Inaasrrive- 
NEss, together with some of the influences of Ap- 
HESIVENESS, except from the pen of a professional 
Phrenologist. We have the satixfaction of knowing 
that Mr. Stuart has studied Phrenology, and is, 
therefore, qualified to treat subjects connected with 
mental manifestation correctly. 





A Harry Tuaovcat.—Some sweet warbler in the 
London Times, utters the following beautiful senti- 
ment. Lay it to heart, friends. It contains gentle 
but heart reaching reproof— 

“There is a voice within me, 

And ‘tis so sweet a voice, 

That its soft lispings win me, 
Tili tears sturt to mine eyes ; 

Deep from my soul it springeth, 
Like hidden melody ; 

And ever more it singeth } 
This song of songsto me: | 

‘This world is full of beauty, { 
As other worlds above ; 1 

And if we did our duty, } 
It might be full of love? * 


DON’T FRET. 


It is unamtaste. A fretting man or woman is 
one of the most unlovely objects in the world. A 
wasp is a comfortable housemate in comparison— 
it only stings when disturbed. But an habitual 
fretter buzzes, if he don’t sting, and without provo- 
cation. “It is better to dwell in the corner of the 
housetop, than with a brawling woman and ina 
wide house.” 

It is useLess. It sets no broken bones, stops no 
leaks, gathers no spilt milk, cements no smashed 
pitchers, cures no spoiled hay, and changes no east 
winds. It inflicts nobody but the fretter himself. 
Children or servants cease to respect the authority 
or obey the commands of a complaining, worrisome, 
exacting parent or master. They know that “bark- 
ing dogs don’t bite,” and fretters don’t strike. So, 
they go on their own way, when one calm word of 
rebuke or command, from one habitually amiable 
and quiet, settles the question. We were once at a 
panoramic exhibition, when more than a hundred 
rude boys made such incessant noise aed 
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the whole company. A gentleman present made 
frequent attempts to hush them, in vain. Another 
gentleman uttered the monosyllable, “Boys!” in a 
tone of expostulation and authority—the work was 
done. We have seen a maxim worthy to be insert- 
ed in letters of gold on every dwelling :—* Never 
fret about things you can help, and never about 
things you can’t help.” That covers the whole 
ground. It is worth remembering. 














Miscellaneous Department. 
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IS THE WORLD IMPROVING ? Lop 
According to the reports of the Prison Discipline 


Society, the number of state prisoners in Maine 
decreased, (allowing for the increase of population,) 
from 1837 to 1844, 49 per cent; in Massachusetts, 
16 per cent; in New Jersey, 30 per cent; in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, between 30 and 
40 per cent; in New York, 22 per‘cent; and in 
New Hampshire and Connecticut the ratio remained 
about the same. <A very large proportion of the 
convictions for crime, is from the foreign population, 
and making allowances for the increase from this 
source, it is estimated that the average decrease of 
crime in the States mentioned, between 1837 and 
1847, was nearly or quite 50 per cent. And yet 
there are many who are making themselves un- 
happy over the mistaken idea that the world is be- 
coming every day more and more a Sodom, which 
is ripening rapidly for the just vengeance of Heaven. 
No one can dispute the fact that there is crime and 
sin enough among men to awaken the abhorrence 
of Heaven and of the pure of the earth, but that 
the world is becoming worse, we do not believe a 
word of it. Statistics and figures will not lie—they 
are above the authority of all the fears or impres- 
sions of partial observers. 


It is contrary to the immutable law of progress 
which is stamped upon all that God has made, 
Vice produces unhappiness—indeed, it is a direct 
war upon happiness, and man is too fond of exemp- 
tion from the penalties of natural law, to wilfully 
incur its penalties with his eyes open. He ignorant- 
ly doubts the certainty or probability of punish- 
ment, or he would not sin. But light is being 
scattered—men are coming to know that bad air, 
improper diet, exciting stimulants, tight lacing, and 
too little sleep, are injurious to the body; and such 
a reformation as has occurred in the civilized world 
within the last twenty years on these subjects has 
never before been witnessed in the same length of 
time. 

Earth and its inhabitants do not go backward, 
but are constantly rising in the scale of perfection. 
Nature abhors retrogression. Mules may be pro- 
cured, but nature evinces her reprobation of the vile 
amalgamation by preventing them from reproducing. 
The white and black races may mix blood, but 
nature denies fecundity to the third generation 
of the mulatto, who rarely reach the age of twenty 
years, 

Art, mechanism, and science are opening to the 
world the means of physical and mental improve- 








ment. Education is more general than ever before 
—the press and the pulpit are illuminating the 
world, and it were indeed a sorry fact if, under all 
these facilities for becoming better and happier by 
having abundant means for such improvement, if 
man was really becoming daily more wicked and 
blinded to his highest good. 

True, we hear of more crime than we did thirty 
years ago, because newspapers have increased a 
thousand fold, and the more rapid modes of com- 
munication bring states and nations into a more 
intimate acquaintance ; besides, the telegraph heralds 
a murder or a fire from St. Louis to Boston before 


iy the blood of the victim or the ashes of the edifice 


Yare cold, and all along the lines a thousand daily 

resses record the facts, and ten thousand locomo- 
tives, steamboats, and stages scatter the paper wings 
of thought to millions of greedy readers. Is it 
strange that a few antiquated conservatives should 
shudder under such a concentrated record of crime, 
and because they thus hear of more than they did 
when it took a week to go from Boston to New 
York, and when not one family in twenty took even 
a weekly newspaper ? 

Teach man the laws of Physiology, and he will 
not carry coals in his bosom—pour liquid fire into 
his stomach—make a smoke-house ef himself—or 
lace the breath of life out of his lungs, Then the 
sin and misery of these practices will cease, except 
among the foolhardy and insane. Teach him the 
laws of his mental nature, and you awaken a dread 
of perverted animal feeling, and inspire his moral 
and intellectual powers with desires after light, 
truth, and purity. 

In proportion as general education is extended, 
we lessen the incentives to vice, by giving the means 
to all to become honorable and useful men ; besides, 
the public sentiment is thus rendered more sensitive 
to every development of crime, and therefore these 
plague spots appear more glaring on the vestments 
of society, from the simple fact that a clearer light 
and broader contrast reveals them. 

A boiling kettle always sends the impurities to 


a 


_the surface, but because the scum is thus revealed, 


it does not prove that there is more impurity than 
when it slumbered at the bottom, or pervaded every 
drop of the liquid; even so, if education, general in- 
telligence, and moral elevation, make the seething 
cauldron of society display what of vice there is, in 
strong light, it does not by any means prove that 
man is becoming more depraved. Thank God! 
man is becoming better, as he is every day becoming 


iser and happier. 
> oe a nb 
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PHRENOLOGY IN TON, PA. 


In compliance with an invitation from Easton, 
Pa., Mr. L. N. Fowler gave a course of lectures at 
that place in November, 1850, the influence of 
which may be inferred from the following letter re- 
ceived soon after his return. 

Easton, Pa., Dec. 7th, 1850. 

Mr. L. N. Fowier :—Dear Sir—The undersigned, 
citizens of Easton, who attended your course of 
lectures in this place, on “Phrenology,” and its 
kindred sciences, would offer this evidence of their 
feelings towards you, and their approbation of the 
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subjects to which you have given your attention. 
We believe the course of lectures which you de- 
livered in Easton, were fraught with valuable in- 
formation to all classes and condition of men, and 
will have a beneticial influence upon our citizens. 
While we would express ourselves as firm believers 
in the science of Phrenology, and give this evidence 
of our regard for you as an eminently successful 
lecturer upon that subject, we may be permitted 
to add that we have been very favorably impressed 
with your bearing as a man, and will be happy to 
have you again visit our town. 


Peter Brady. Henry Snyder. R. 8. Kidsey. 
Martin Frey. Abraham Gosner, Chs, P. Emmons. 
B. B. Thomas. John V. Hutman, Joseph 8. Yoder. 
Peter Bellis. Daniel Thomas, William Thomas, 
Abraham Sigman, W. H, Hutter. J. Sigman. 
J. H. Cook, Henry 8. Seip. Erasmus D. Fish. 
James F, Cann, Joseph Savitz. Oliver D. Wilcox. 
Thomas M.Cann. George Straub. . R. Lovell. 
J.C. Hagenbuck, Alexander Miller, Jacob Hay. 
M. H. Horn, Jr. J. Murphy. E. Rockwell. 
W.M. Stephens, C. t+ agg Samuel Wilhelm, 
Reubin Grop. J.J. Horn. Reuben Ruecbt. 
8. Shimer. B. M. Youells, W. H. Schooley. 
William H. Pomp. Lawrence Titus, A. Ticknor. 
Cc, E. Buck. J. A. Nightengale, E. K. Sawalb. 
Mahlon Taylor. Daniel Black. T. R. Ketchum. 
Amos Davis. George Field. Sumuel 1.. Cooley. 
H. W. Lourey. John Siege. George W. Herster. 
Thomas H. ker. E. F. Probet, 
. F. Pro 
FLicrane, } Committee, 





Cuents of the Month. 


VU DOMESTIC. 


The most important measure of Congress is the 
passage of the Cheap Postage Bill by the House of 
Representatives, it being still under discussion in 
the Senate. This Bill provides for the uniform rate 
of postage of three cents on all letters not weighing 
over half an ounce, and of one cent on each news- 
paper, pamphlet, periodical, magazine, and book, 
not weighing over two ounces, and one cent for 
each additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce, 
Bound books, not weighing over thirty ounces, are 
deemed mailable matter. The postage on maga- 
zines, when prepaid, to be reduced one-half. Several 
important changes are proposed in the Senate, and 
we trust we shall be able to record the passage 
of a satisfactory Postage Law, upon the issue 
of our next number. 











The alleged discovery by Mr. Paine, of Worces- 
ter, of a method of converting water into hydrogen 
gas, continues to call forth a good deal of specula- 
tion. A similar discovery is reported to have been 
made in Paris, with a fair prospect of its being ap- 
plied to practical uses. A party of gentlemen, con- 
sisting of Mr. Sanford, the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Legation, Mr. Sykes, of Philadelphia, and sever- 
al other citizens of the United States, were present 
at an exhibition of the process, and were favorably 
impressed with its results. In order to prepare the 
gas, steam is passed into an air-tight iron retort: 
the bottom is covered with a layer of charcoal, an 
inch thick; and by heating the retort to a bright 
red, carbonic acid and hydrogen are evolved; the 
oxygen of the water combming with the charcoal 
forms carbonic acid, and leaves the hydrogen pure. 
Both gases are thus conducted into a chamber con- 
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taining lime ; the carbotic acid combines with the 
lime, forming carbonate of lime; while the pure 
hydrogen is liberated and passes off for use. 

Patents are said to have been obtained for this 
method in Europe and in the United States, with a 
a view to introduce the manufacture as speedily as 
possible. We shall doubtless have more light on 
the subject, whenever the invention is carried into 
successful operation. 








The Oollin’s steamer Atlantic, Captain James 
West, left Liverpool, for New York, December 28, 
1850, with twenty-nine passengers, among whom 
were several gentlemen from Boston and New York, 
including a son of Mr. Abbott Lawrence, the Ameri- 
can Minister at London. Nothing had been heard 
from her at the time of our going to press, being 
her forty-sixth day out; although a strong hope is 
cherished by many persons of great experience in 
nautical affairs, that we may yet have tidings of her 
safety. It is supposed that having met with some 
disaster at sea, she has put into the Azores, or some 
other distant port, from which there has not yet 
been time to receive intelligence. In the opinion of 
others, she has probably fallen in with fields of ice, 
or encountered some other equally fatal danger of 
the sea. The anxiety of those who have friends on 
board has now become intense. 





The 145th anniversary of the birth day of Ben- 
jamin Franklin was celebrated by the New York 
Typographical Society, with appropriate literary 
exercises, and a public banquet at Niblo’s Garden. 
The occasion called together a large assemblage of 
persons connected with the typographical profession, 
publishers, authors, editors, including many dis- 
tinguished literary men, and a great number of our 
most eminent citizens. Among the invited guests, 
who were seated in a conspicuous position on the 
stage fronting the audience, were William C. Bryant, 
and Fitz-Greene Halleck, side by side with Wash- 
ington Irving, and other prominent celebrities. The 
famous English novelist, G. P. R. James, who ar- 
rived at the close of the exercises, was received 
with expressions of cordial hospitality. An intro- 
ductory address was delivered by Mr. James 
White, giving a succint historical sketch of the So- 
ciety under whose auspices they had met to com- 
memorate the birth of the great Printer and Phil- 
osopher. He was followed by the Hon. Judge Ed- 
monds, who delivered an eloquent oration, interspers- 
ed with many pleasing reminiscences. One of the 
most interesting speeches at the banquet, which 
succeeded the public literary performances, was made 
by Mr. James, who paid an earnest tribute to the 
eminent merits of the authors of America, expres- 
sing his admiration of Bryant, and Halleck, and 
Irving, and Bayard Taylor, whom he was delighted 
to meet on that occasion, and of Ticknor, Prescott, 
Holmes, and others, whose acquaintance he had 
made since his arrival in this country. Other 
speeches were made by Charles King, the accom- 
plished Head of Columbia College, Benson J. Los- 
sing, the admirable wood-engraver and author of 
the “ Pictorial Field Book of the American Revolu- 
tion,” George P. Putnam, the enterprising publisher 
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of Irving, Cooper, Miss Bremer, Miss Sedgwick, Dr. 
Mayo, and other leading American authors, Rev. 
Mr. Chapin, the highly distinguished pulpit orator, 
of the Universalist denomination, and Parke God- 
win of the Hvening Post, and author of the beau- 
tiful legendary story in honor of Jenny Lind, called 
“Vala.” The banquet passed off to the great satis- 
faction of the numerous guests, and was wound up 
with a ball, which continued to a late hour. 





e distinguished American ornithologist, John 
ames Audubon, died at his residence, at Minnies- 
land, on the Hudson River, on the 27th of January, 
He had suffered from impaired health for nearly 
‘© years, and his death was not unexpected to his 
numerous friends. His funeral was attended by a 
large concourse of people, and his remains were de- 
posited in the cemetery of Trinity Church, which 
adjoins the Minniesland estate. He has left an un- 
spotted and beautiful memory, being no less distin- 
guished for the sweet amenity of his manners, and 
the sterling integrity of his character, than for his 
passionate devotion to the pursuit of natural science. 
\ 
\ 





A young man named George Robinett, who has 
been exhibited as the Giant Boy, died suddenly at 
the North American Hotel, in this city ; and accord- 
ing to the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury, by the 
mal-practice of his attending physician, E. G. La- 
tham. The deceased, who weighed over four hun- 
dred pounds, had been for some time tormented 
with an insatiable thirst, drinking six or seven gal- 
lons of water a day, without relief. On sending for 
Latham, he was induced to take some medicine, in 
a liquid form, a part of which proved to be lobelia, 
and soon after became delirious, and died in great 
agony. Latham has been committed to the Tombs, 
and now awaits his trial for manslaughter. 





The committee of the Common Council of this 
city, on the Law Department, have made a strin- 
gent report on the evils arising from the sale of lot- 
tery policies. More than five thousand dollars a 
day is expended in this kind of gambling. They 
recommend a rigid enforcement of the law, which 
forbids all kinds of raffling or distribution of money 
or goods by lot or chance; and makes it the duty 
of presiding judges to charge every grand jury to 
inquire into all violations of the laws against lotteries. 





Donald McKenzie, who was formerly a partner 
with the late John Jacob Astor in establishing the 
fur trade west of the Rocky Mountains, died on the 
20th of January, at Mayville, Chatauque County, 
New York. He was born in Scotland June 15th, 
1783. At the age of seventeen he came to Canada, 
and joined the North-West Company, in whose ser- 
vice he remained eight years. In 1809 he made 
the overland route to the mouth of the Columbia 
River—a feat full of perils, and rarely attempted 
at that time. He remained at Astoria until it was 
surrendered by McDougall to the British. 





A course of lectures has been delivered in this 
city by C. Chauncey Burr and Heman Burr, on the 
subject of Imagination, Ghost-seeing, and the Spir- 





itual Knockings. A great number of experiments 
were introduced in connection with the lectures, 
showing the influence of the will of the operator 
over the imagination of impressible persons. These 
experiments were of a surprising, as well as amus- 
ing character, and produced a great effect upon the 
audience. Mr. C. C. Burr supposes that the Spirit- 
ual Knockings are caused by artificial means, and . 
at all times indicate deception and fraud on the part 
of the mediums. He professes to be able to pro- 
duce similar sounds with his toe-joints, but his exhi- 
bitions of this power did not give universal satis- 
faction. The most skeptical minds, who have ex- 
amined this subject, regard the Spiritual Knockings 


as mysterious as before. 





An occurrence of mysterious and tragic interest 
has recently taken place in Quincy, Mass., of which 
the following particulars only have come to light. 
Early in November last two persons appeared in 
the village of Quincy, the oldest calling himself 
John Green, and the youngest George Sund, the 
well-known pseudonym of Madame Dudevant, the 
celebrated French novel writer. Green stated that 
he was a shoemaker, and wanted to find work at 
his trade. He had come from Ohio with his half- 
brother, who wished to finish his education. He 
obtained work at boot-making, at which he re- 
mained eight days, when, one morning, he com- 
plained of being unwell, and did not go to the shop. 
He spent a short time in reading, and then invited 
his companion to go to walk, who complied with 
evident reluctance, telling a female in the family 
that it was only to oblige John. They stopped at 
a store in the village, where Green purchased some 
gunpowder and percussion caps. After they left 
the store, they were seen passing along with hands 
joined, and swinging. No one saw them afterwards, 
nor was their absence accounted for, until the 7th 
of February, when their bodies were discovered in 
a piece of woods between Quincy and Braintree by 
two young men on a hunting excursion. The bodies 
were covered with ice and snow, and frozen stiff. 
By the side of the elder, or grasped in his right 
hand, was a discharged pistol. A powder flask, a 
quantity of percussion caps, and some shot in a 
paper, lay on the ground. It seemed, from appear- 
ances, that the younger died of a wound from a 
pistol ball, which entered the head just over the 
left ear. The body was distorted, showing that the 
person had died in agony. The death wound ap- 
peared to have been inflicted by the hands of the 
other, who had afterwards reloaded the pistol and 
discharged it into his own mouth. He apparently 
fell back, and from the position of his body died 
without a struggle. A little money and a few 
other articles, were found upon the bodies, but 
nothing which revealed their names or the manner 
of their mysterious death. The younger was dis- 
covered to be a female, although dressed in man’s 
clothes. It is stated that they had experienced a 
great interest in the “Spiritual knockings,” and 
made it the chief topic of their discourse. They 
had with them several copies of the “Spirit Mes- 
senger,” also, two copies of the “ Univerceelum,” and 
the “Great Harmonia,” and a copy of “Indiana,” 
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one of Madame Dudevant’s most exceptionable 
novels. Their bodies have been placed in a tomb 


at Quincy, to await the arrival of their friends, 
should any be found. 





Wane Society of French Communists at Nauvoo, 
under the direction of M. Cabut, have recently es- 
tablished a weekly newspaper in English called the 
Popular Tribune. The condition of the society is 
said to be highly encouraging. It numbers three 
hundred and forty persons, of whom one hundred 
and fifty are men, and eighty-six women. Two 
years since it commenced industrial operations with 
a capital of less than twenty thousand dollars. 
Since that time it has erected a steam-mill for. corn 
and wheat; a saw-mill for its own use, and a 
distillery for commercial purposes—a branch of 
business which it would set a good example by 
closing up forever. Among the trades now in suc- 
cessful operation are those of tailors, shoemakers, 
smiths, engineers, tinmen, clock and watch-makers, 
wheel-wrights, carpenters and joiners, coopers, tan- 
ners, bricklayers, and others. The society have a 
store in the city of St. Louis, where the surplus pro- 
ducts of its industry are sold. It has its own bakery, 
slaughter-house, gardens and kitchens. The latter 
employ two head cooks, three assistants, and six 
women. The average daily cost of food for three 
hundred persons based on the expenditure of the 
last year is less than twenty three dollars, although 
the bill of fare shows a genuine French taste for 
good living. In their political bearings the mem- 
bers of this society sympathise with the advocates 
of National Reform and Free Soil, adhering to Re- 
publicanism as much as the best Republicans 
among the citizens of the United States. As re- 
gards religion, they profess to be true Christians, 
like the Christians of ancient times, whose law was 
the Gospel. The society has made excellent ar- 
rangements for education, two or three schools being 
already established. As soon as their plans can be 
perfected, pupils will be received from families in 
the vicinity. 


Vv A new manufactory has been established at Gal- 
veston for the preparation of “ Meat Biscuit.” This 
is a newly discovered article of food, said to be of 
great value on account of its nutritious qualities, 
and for the length of time it may be preserved. 
The factory contains an engine of ten horse power, 
which drives the machinery, consisting of biscuit 
machines to knead, roll, and cut the dough, a grist 
mill to pulverise the biscuit, and the guillotine for 
mincing the meat, to facilitate the boiling. The 
appearance of the biscuit is that of a light colored 
sugar cake. It is packed in air-tight casks or tin 
canisters, and retains its properties for a long time 
without change. The war department has ordered 
a large amount for the troops on the frontiers. 


\Francis Bowen, professor elect of history in Har- 
vard College, has been rejected by the Board of 
Overseers. The first instance on record in which 
the Board has failed to confirm a nomination for 
any instructor by the corporation of the college. It 
is said that Mr. Bowen’s rejection may be attributed 
as much to the indiscreet manner in which he has 
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urged his own suit as to his defence of the Austrian 
policy in the Hungarian controversy ——The Mary- 
land Reform Convention has adepted a clause al- 
lowing only those who believe in God, and in re- 
wards and punishments in this world, or the next, 
to act as jurors, witnesses, and judges ——Henry 
Long, the fugitive slave, has been again advertised 
for sale in Georgia by his Richmond purchaser 
Frederika Bremer has arrived at Havana The 
Legislature of Rhode Island have passed to its third 
reading a bill for the exemption of homesteads from 
attachment and sale for debt to the value of $800. 
It has been discovered that the usual anesthe- 
tic agents, such as ether and chloroform, will re- 
move pain by local application to the part affected- 
The Hon. Horace Everett, who for fourteen 
successive years represented his district in Congress, 
died at his residence in Windsor, Vermont, on the 
80th of January, at the age of seventy-two years. 
In addition to his political career, he was distin- 
guished for his ardent and successful devotion to 
horticulture. Charles Dickens has published a 
new edition of his “ American Notes,” in the pre- 
face to which he states with gratuitous insolence, 
that he still cherishes his mean opinion of life in the 
United States, and that having borne the ill will of 
their citizens for eight years, he can do so eight 
more, or still longer if necessary. 

















The Legislature of Massachusetts have appropri- 
ated $3,000 for the expenses of an agent to the 
Grand Industrial Exhibition at London. He is to 
be appointed by the Governor, and Council. 
The great work of the late John C. Calhoun on the 
Constitution of the United States, is to be published 
in this city. The sum of $10,000 has been appro- 
priated by the Legislature of South Carolina to- 
wards publishing and distributing the work through- 
out the State. The Bath House near the Horse 
Shoe Fall, at Niagara, on the Canada side, has been 
destroyed by fire. It cost $12,000, and for some 
years past has been closed.——It has been decided 
by the Pension Office, that in case of a soldier en- 
gaged to serve six months, and actually serving four, 
and hiring a substitute for the remainder of the time, 
each is entitled to bounty land accruing to the ac- 
tual amount of service rendered Richard G. 
Turner, who has been in prison in Baltimore four 
years for defrauding the Mechanic’s Bank of $50,000, 
has received a pardon from Governor Lowd, after 
serving out about half his sentence. The cele- 
brated Indian Chief Wild Cat, who has formed a 
settlement in Mexico, has been appointed a Justice 
of the Peace by the Mexican government. He has 
taken with him a number of negroes and Indians 
from Arkansas, who are to be provided with imple- 
meats of husbandry, and a certain portion of land, 
on condition of their cultivating it, and obeying the 
laws of the country. 














\ FOREIGN. 


The celebrated Oriental traveler Lagard is now 
at Bagdad, where he is preparing to pursue his inter- 
esting researches. He has procured some valuable 
sculpture for the University of Oxford, which, it 
seems, have met with great difficulty in reaching 
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their place of destination. They were on a raft, 
which was wrecked between Bagdad and Busrah, 
and a month elapsing before their recovery. They 
were too late for the vessel in which Mr. Lagard 
had proposed to forward them to England. They 
are now at Busrah, with other antiquarian speci- 
mens, and will probably reach England in the course 
of the ensuing spring. Mr. Lagard has left Nineveh 
for Babylon, but has not yet commenced excava- 
tions, not having received the necessary documents 
from the Turkish authorities, and the country around 
Bagdad being in a state of great confusion. No 
one can leave the gates without danger of having 
his throat cut, or at least robbed of even the clothes 
on his back. 





The celebrated Polish General Bem died at 
Aleppo about the Ist of December. He remained 
in the Mahometan faith to the last, and was buried 
with military honors. Next to Napoleon and Wel- 
lington, he may be considered the greatest military 
commander of modern times. He was born in Gal- 
licia in 1795, being fifty-five years old at the time 
of his death. He had often expressed the convic- 
tion that he should die in 1850.——A patent has 
been taken out in Paris fur a new printing machine, 
which is said to rival the great improvements intro- 
duced by our countryman, Mr. Hoe. It strikes off 
25,000 impressions in an hour, and reduces the cost 
of press work about one-half ——A split has taken 
place in the Society of Jesuits, on the question of 
maintaining the system of tactics which has been 
so long in operation. It was decided to stick to the 
old order. 


It is stated that the city of Paris is filled with 
Italian emigrants, seeking to mend their fortunes 
from the disasters of the Revolution. Many of them 
are men of high rank. They are all reduced to the 
necessity of performing the most menial offices, in 
order to procure a livelihood. It was their hope 
that a war would be declared between Austria and 
Prussia, intending to return to Italy, as soon as that 
event should take place——-The number of physi- 
cians that have died in Paris since January lst, 
1849, is 65. At present, there are in Paris 1,351 
physicians and surgeons. In 1849, there were 
1,889; of whom 86 have since left Paris. Twelve 
of these have emigrated to California. Besides the 
physicians and surgeons now in Paris, there are 
178 health officers, 381 apothecaries, and 850 mid- 
wives.——Sir David Brewster, the distinguished 
Scotch philosopher, has devoted some attention to 
the newly discovered science of Electro-Biology, and 
has expressed his persuasion of the truth of its 
principles. After describing some extraordinary 
experiments made by an operator named Darley, he 
says :—*“ They were all convinced, as I was, that the 
nomena which we witnessed were real phenomena, 
and as well established as any other facts in phys- 
ical science. The process by which the operator 
produced them—the mode by which that process 
acts upon the mind of the patient—and the refer- 
ence of the phenomena to some general law in the 
constitution of man—may long remain unknown; 
but it is not difficult to see, in the recent discoveries 
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of M. Dubois Raymond and Matteueia, and in the 
laws which regulate the relative intensity of the ex- 
ternal and internal impression on the nerves of sen- 
sation, some not very indistinct indications of that 
remarkable process by which minds of peculiar 
sensibility are temporarily placed under the domin- 
ion of physical influences directed and developed 
by some living agent.” 





/An address was lately delivered by the popular 
English lecturer, George Dawson, who is described 
as a compound of Carlyle, Emerson, Theodore Par- 
ker, and himself, in which he said that “this world 
was never yet saved but by what have been re- 
garded foolish, extravagant, Utopian, and eccentric 
doctrines. Conformity is good in its place, respect- 
able, and decent looking; it folds its robes taste- 
fully, and decently lies down to die. But it is these 
novel ideas, and self-willed, devoted, and eccentric 
men that save.” 











Warieties. 


Tue Paintixe-Paess—The proprietors of the 
New York Daily Sun—Messrs. Beach Brothers— 
recently gave a public dinner to the inventor and 
builder of one of the greatest machines of the age— 
namely, a press that will print 20,000 copies per 
hour! There were several hundred editors, pub- 
lishers, inventors, and others who were invited to 
participate in this sumptuous banquet, and the 


« Feast of Reason and flow of Soul.” 


Speeches were made, in which the present age 
was centrasted with the past—showing how rapidly 
we are progressing in the arts of peace and know- 
ledge. Cot. Hor has won for himself—his country 
—a nation’s gratitude, and a fame which will never 
die. 

In our next number we shall give a description 
of the “ ast rasr” printing-press, together with a 
history of the rise, progress, and future, of the art 
of printing. 


~ <0 


PHRENOLOGY IN RHODE ISLAND. 


Whereas, the public mind in Georgiaville has 
been called to the subject of Phrenology for a few 
evenings past, by a course of lectures from Dr. C. 
R. Broadbent; and whereas, some expression of 
sentiment on our part in reference to the science 
and the lectures is called for—therefore, 

Resolved, That we regard the science of Phre- 
nology as the true science of mind—as the only key 
by which we can unlock the mysteries of man’s 
intellectual, social, and moral nature—and as the 
only light by which that nature can be developed 
in harmony with the mind of Deity and the welfare 
of the race. 

Resolved, That we hail with joy the increasing 
facilities by which this science is spreading itself in 
the community, and hope the time isnot far distant 
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stations in accordance with those benevolent princi- 
ples which a knowledge of this science suggests. 
Resolved, That the lectures of Dr. Broadbent, in 
this place, have given general satisfaction, and in 
our opinion are calculated to do good. 
GrorGIAVILLE, 1850. 
— ——ee>— 
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VWoMAN’s TONGUE AND PEN. 


Not only can woman grace the social circle with 
her admirable colloquial capabilities, but she is 
giving proof of her power to wield the pen most 
effectually. We doubt if there is an editor in the 
country who does not welcome Mrs. Swisshelm’s 
“Visitor” weekly to his table, and if he has sense 
enough to enjoy piquant criticism, sprightly fancy 
and frank, sterling home thrusts at error, rejoice 
that woman sometimes has courage to “wander out 
of her sphere,” and show that she has talent. 

But the “ Visrron” does not come alone—* THe 
Lity,” as modest in name as it is meritorious in 
matter, is another evidence that the sphere of woman 
has been made more narrow than her power to do 


good. Mrs. Bloomer’s paper, “the Lily,” is published 


| at Seneca Falls, New York, at fifty cents a year, 
| and if it is allowed to die for want of liberal patron- 





when parents, teachers, clergymen, jurors, and legis- | 


lators will discharge the duties of their several | 


age, we shall pity the bad taste and worse sense of 
the reading public. It really is refreshing to get 
Mrs. Bloomer on one side of us and Mrs. Swisshelm 
on the other—editorially, we mean, of course—-and 
have a nice chat with these heroines of the quill. 
If their faces and hearts are portrayed by the fair 
features and warm sentiments of these eloquent 
companions of ours, we do not blame Messrs. B. and 
8. for securing a life lease of both. Now don’t get 
jealous, friends, this affection may not be mutual. 
eer 

A New Rattroap has recently been projected, 
extending north from Avsurn to Litrie Sopus Bay 
on Lake Ontario, and south, intersecting the Erie, 
Railroad at Owrco. It is expected that this new 
road will be laid during the present year. A better 
section of country than this whole range from 
Owego to Lake Ontario cannot be found in the 
State. Timber is plenty, the soil rich, and capable 
of producing crops of every variety which can be 
grown in this climate. The success of the Road is 
beyond all question. It is presumed that it would 
soon become a thoroughfare from New York to 
Canada, bringing the coal mines of Pennsylvania 
within a few hours of all the ports on Lake On- 
tario. 
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“TI am of opinion, that if you had efficient agents 
at Mt. Vernon, Salem, Nashville, Marion, and other 
country towns, in the southern part of this State, 
there might be a great many of them sold.” 

Of the truth of this, there is no doubt, but who 
will engage in the work? It would prove both 
“ pleasant and profitable,” to those who may under- 
take it. Our books are not kept by booksellers 
generally, and hundreds might be sold where they 
have never yet been introduced. Young men, and 
co-workers, will you not look into this matter? The 
field is large, the harvest ripe, and all things ready 
for the reapers, a great crop may be gatliered for 
the reforms we advocate. 





Ovr Circutation.—Although our circulation, in 
its previous pamphlet form, probably exceeded that 
of any other scientific magazine, we hope, in its 
present shape, with all our contemplated improve- 
ments, to double our subscription list. Should all 
of our old subscribers co-operate with us, it will 
be an easy matter to give the Journal a circula- 
tion of one hundred thousand copies. 


POSTSCRIPT—The Atlantic Safe ! 

After working off our first form, the joyful news 
of the safe arrival, at Cork, Ireland, of our favorite 
Sreamer Ariantic was brought to New York, by 
the British Steamer Africa, which arrived Feb. 15th. 
The Atlantic sailed from Liverpool Dec. 28th, and on 
her ninth day out, being within 900 miles of Hali- 
fax, she broke her shaft, and finding it impossible 
with her sails to make headway westward, against 
the strong head winds, she was put about, and ar- 
rived, Jan. 22d, in the port of Cork. This is a no- 
ble triumph for steamships. The Africa brought 
the Atlantic’s mails and passengers. 


Co Correspondents. 


A.H. Your article is too long, and has too little thought 
in it. Our readers want pith, point, and energy in the 
style. We like the moral tone of the article, but it would 
cost us more time and labor to trim out the useless words, 
and ddle the sent than to write a new one. 














M.B. You should write the names of subscribers. and . 
especially the name of the town, county, and State plainly, + 


so that they may be easily read, and that with certainty, and 
then we will answer for any mistake that may occur. You 
are so much accustomed to see the name of your place 
written that it looks plain to you, although it is the least 
plain of any word in the entire letier. Moreover, proper 
names have no connection with the sense of the sentence, 
and must be plainly written if you would be sure to have 
it read correctly. If persons would remember that we have 





General Patires. 





Goops ror tHe Peorte.—Our readers will no- 
tice, in another column, the Dry goods advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Hircucock & Leapseater, whom 
we know both personally and professionally, and 
can assure our friends that when they want any- 
thing in their line, they will be pretty sure to get 
suited there, and will find fair and candid men to 
deal with. 


Ove Booxs my Inurvois—W. O. Esry, M. D, 
writes as follows :— 





hundreds of letters to read every week, and that names 
occur in them we never heard of before, they would save us 
the trouble of spelling out “turkey-track” pexmanship, by 
taking at least ordinary pains to write plainly. 

Please put your business in first at the head of the letter 
and not mix it with other pages, and spin your yarn after- 
wards, and we shall not be obliged to consume the time of 
business clerks on what more properly belongs to the con- 
sideration of the editors. 

F G.T. We don’t remember the facts, in regard to which 
you say our liberality was abused, but the fault was not 
ours. The list of names sent last year were not refused by 
us. We thank you for your effort this year, and the Journal 
will be sent. 

8. W. We sball comply with your wishes if possible. 

Dererrep Artictes.—In consequence of ihe great lenzth 
of the article un the “ Magnetic Teiewraph,” a number of in- 
teresting articles are unavoidably left out. 











so 


—— 
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The World's Progress ; a Dictionary of Dates. G.P. Puts 
namM. New York. 

This new and valuable work is designed to facilitate the 
study of history, in giving dates of events, the birth and 
death of eminent men, and the progress of the world in 
arts, arms, literature, and science. Every library, public 
and private. should have it, and when the world shall learn 
its value, it will be as common as Webster's Dictiona.y, in 
every lawyer’s office, editurial sanctum, and clergyman’s 
study. The editor has dune the world a service which wiil 
be appreciated. 











Lectures on Hygiene and Hydropathy. By R.S. Hoven- 


ron, M. D. 

An earnest desire to benefit his fellow men by a clear 
statement of the principles of his subject, appears to have 
been the object of ihis excellent effurt of the talented author. 
Fowlers & Wells, publishers. 


Accidents and Emergencies. By Aurrep Smee, F.R.S. 

This little work, costing but 12} cents, should be in the 
hands of every family. {ts object is to teach families how 
to manage themselves in such emergencies as, cuts, burns? 
injury of the eyes, choking, bite of mad dogs, poisons, 
drowning, and many other accidents. Many persons die 
before medical aid can be procured, who might be saved by 
such knowledge as a child could glean from this excellent 
little work. Published by Fowlers & Wells. 

The Water-Cure Journal, for January, appears in a new 
dress, enlarged, and every way improved. Its immense cir- 
culation has induced the publishers to tender these im- 
provements to their readers for 1851. Terms, $1.00 a year. 





English Grammar. The English Language in its Ele- 
ments and Forms. With a History of its Origin and De- 
velopment. Designed for use in Colleges and Schools. 
By Witutam U. Fow er, late Professor of Rhetoric in 
Amherst College. 8vo., pp. 675. New York: Hurper & 
Brothers. 


This profoundly claborate and philosophical work, must 
at once take its place as a standard book in our colleges and 
higher seminaries, for it is, without question, far superior to 
any similar publication, in its range of topics, research, and 
arrangement to facilitate a knowledge «cf our language. 
Amusing illustrations, and pleasant associations are so hap- 
pily interwoven as to greatly uid the memory to fix the 
principles, and to make the critital study of the language a 
welcome task. It is brought out in a style highly creditable 
to the enterprising publishers. 

The Propigandist. Stephen Pearl Andrews, editor. John 
F. Trow, publisher. : 

We should have noticed before this beautiful little news- 
paper, devoted to the printing and spelling reform, edit- 
ed by the oldest Phonographer in the United States, who is 
too well known to those interested in that art to require any 
recommendation from us. The Propagandist is printed, in 
part, in ordinary type, partly in Phonotypy, and partly in 
Phonography. This last feature renders it especially attrac~ 
tive to all who are interested in learning Phonography. The 
Phonography in the paper is beautifuliy executed, by a new 
art, expressly adapted to the purpose, and which is precise- 
ly the desideratum which Phonographers have so long de- 
sired. The Propagandist is a quarto of eight pages, issued 
every other Wednesday, at one dollar per annum. Sub- 
scriptions are received at this office. 

The Chorus Glee Book; consisting of Glees, Quartets, 
Trivs, Duets, and Solus. Fy J. B. Wooppury, assisted by 
Tuomas Hastines. New York: Huntington & Savage. 
Price $6 per dozen. 

Shakespear speaks : ather disparagingly of “the man that 
hath no music in his soul,” and whether his conclusions are 
correct or not,“ the man that is not moved by concord of 
sweet sounds” certainly looses one of the best of lifes 
pleasures. We know of no nore pleasant way to spend an 
hour than to join a few friends in a social song, and of no 
book containing a better collection to be used on such an 
occasion than the Chorus Glee Book. Its music is of a high 
order and the words of an elevating character. Persons 
whishing anything of the kind, and who that can sing dves 
not, cannvt dv better than obtain it, . 








Labor: its History and Prospects... By Rosent Date 
Owen. New York: Fowlers & Wells. 
We have room in the present only to 
this work by the Hon. Mr. Owen. We shull refer to it 
aguin. It is published in a beautiful 12ino. volucce, and is 
sold at twenty-five cents, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NEW SPRING DRY GOODS, 


ITCHCOCK AND LEADBEATER, No. 
CORNER OF LEONARD-sTREET. 


te” ARE ALREADY IN RECEIPT OF THEIR NEW 

AND BEAUTIFUL SPRING GOODS, 
and are prepared to serve theis customers therewith, as well 
as with every kind, style, and quality of 

FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 

of which they have une of the largest and best assortments 
in New York, which embraces every kind of 

FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, 
worn by ladies or gentlemen, or used by families. 

It is impossible for them to enumerate even a moiety of 
their articles, and wouid, therefore, barely name a few 
GRENADINES, ORGANDIES, SILK TISSUES, SILKS, 

PRINTED JACONETS AND CAMBRICS, BAREGES, 

CANTON CRAPE AND THIBET SHAWLS, 
MANTILLAS, SWISS MUSLINS, &c. 

They would also beg leave tu say that they give their at- 
tention entirely to the retail business, are in,constant com- 
munication with their customers, and therefore 
LEARN THEIR WANTS AND WILL SUPPLY THEM, 
if any pains, and the markets of this or any other country 
will enable them to do so; and to make their assortment so 
general as to enable any lady to 

SIT DOWN AND SELECT EVERY ARTICLE 

she wants, without the fatigue and perplexity of shopping, 
while their invariable rule of 

ONE PRICE, WITHOUT VARIATION, 
secures to every customer, whether a child or an adult, 

FAIR AND HONEST DEALING, 
In addition to their extensive assortment of 
EVERY KIND OF DRESS GOODS, 

they have consiantly on hand every kind of 

HOUSEWIFE AND FAMILY GOODS, 
as Linen Sueetines anp Satrtincs, Damasxs, Diapers, 
Napkins, and indeed every kind of Linen Goods, which 
they purchased before the recent advance in prices, and sell 


FULL TWENTY PER CENT BELOW THE USUAL 
RATES. 

















7 Broapway, 


LACE AND MUSLIN WINDOW DRAPER'®S, 
WOOLEN BLANKETS AND QUILTS, 
TOILET, TABLE, AND PIANO COVERS, 
COTTON SHIRTINGS AND SHEETINGS, 
MOURNING AND HALF-MOURNING GOODS, 

and a full and perfect assortment of Gentlemen’s 
Unver Suirts, Drawers, Scarrs anp Cravats, SILK 
anp Linen Pocket Hanpxercuters, Groves, &c., 
at prices far below the usual rates of Gentlemen’s Furnish- 
ing Stores. 





[\. ALDERTON’S - 
PATENT 
Ss 
_€ir-seath 


SELF SEALING ENVELOPES, 
made with name, business, and address, by 
WILLIAM ALDERTON, 
295 Pearl-st., New York. 


Samples sent to any part of the Union, by addressing a 
line to the manufacturer. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR 1861: 
DEVOTED TO 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


PPLLIS PDI 











To know ourselves is a matter of the first importance, and 
there is nu means of obtaining such knowledge 60 weil as by 
PARENOLOGY, 

Which forms a leading feature of the Journal, also Puyst- 
oLoey, and Home Epucation, will make it invaluable as a 
guide to mothers in the training of children. 
YOUNG MEN 
Anxious to pursue a virtuous and successful course, will 
find this Journal a iriend and foster-fither, 
MAGNETISM AND PSYCHOLOGY, 
With their interesting phenomena, will be fully set forth, 
THS NATORAL SCIENCES, 
Art, Literature, Mechanism, Agri , and G 1 Intel- 
ligence, have each a special department in the present 
volume, 








THE MECHANIQO, 

The Farmer, the Profi | Man, the Student, the Teacher, 
and the Mother, will find each number of the Journal an in- 
structive and valuable compunion. 

‘Terms in Advance: 
Single copy, one year. $1 00 | Ten copies, one year $7 00 
Five copies, one year... 4 00 | Twenty cop’s, one ye’r 10 00 

0-3” Please address all letters, pust-paid, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
131 Nassau-street, New York, 


THE WATER=CURE JOURNAL 
FOR 1851: 
DEVOTED TO . 
PHYSIOLOGY, HYDROPATHY, AND 
THE LAWS OF LIFE. 











Tae Water Cure Jovrnat is published monthly, illus. 
trated with engravings, exhibiting the Structure, Anatomy, 
and Physiology of the Human Body, with familiar instruc- 
tion to learners, It is emphatically a Journat or Heattn, 
adapted to all classes, and is designed to be a complete 
FAMILY GULDE in all cases, and in all diseuses, 

HYDROPATHY 
Will be fully unfolded, and so explained that all may apply 
it in various diseases, even thuse not curable by any other 
means. There is no system so simple, harmless, and univer- 
sally applicable, as the Water-Cure. Its effects are almost 
miraculous, and it has already been the means of saving the 
lives of thousands who were entirely beyond the reach of 
all other known remedies, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH, 
Will be fully discussed, including Food, Drinks, Clothing, 
Air, and Exercise, showing their effects on both body and 
mind. 
Terms in Advance: 

Single copy, one year.. $1 00 | Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
Five copies, one year.. 4 00 | Tw’ntycup’s,one ye’r 10 00 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 

No. 131 Nassau-street, New York. 





THE STUDENT 


A FAMILY MISCELLANY AND SCHOOL READER. 
N. &, Calkins, vitor. 

Tuts work is published monthly, containing Ta1RTy-rTwo 
large octavo pages, and intended to supply ramities and 
SCHOOLS With valuable reading, combining interest with in- 
struction.” It is in every respect a Famity Paper, and is 
the only work of the kind published that is adapted to aut 
THE MEMBERS OF A FAMILY. 

It is devoted to the Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Im- 
provement of Youth; embracing the Naturat Sciences, 
Biocraruy, Naturat History, Music, Puonoerapay, and 
History. 

Terms in Advance: 
Single copy. one year, $1 00 Eight copies, one year. $600 
Five cupies,one year, 4 00 | Fifteen cupies, one ye’r, 1000 
&# Please address all letters, post-raip, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau-street, New York, 
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PHYSIOLOGY, 


HYDROPATHY. 











American Phrenological Journal and 
Miscellany. A Yeary........ccceceesceessceeeces 
Accidents and Emergencies. By Al- 
Amativeness; or, Evils and Remedies 
of Excessive and Perverted Sensuality, with advice 
Botany for all Classes; containing a 
Floral Dictionary, with numerous Illustrations,.... 
Consumption ; Its Prevention and 
Cure by the Water Treatment, 
Constitution of Man, considered in Re- 
lation to External Objects. Revised Edition, 
Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. 
George Combe. 


A complete course,............+ 
Combe on Infancy; or, the Physiolo- 
gical and Moral Management of Children. Ilust'd. 
Chemistry, Applied to Physiology, 
Agriculture, and Commerce. By Professor Liebig, 
Chronic Diseases, Especially the Nerv- 
ous Diseases of Womeny.... «2.6... cceeceeccececee 
Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Dr. Shew. From the 5th Lond. ed. 
Cholera: Its Causes, Prevention, and 
Cure ; and all Bowel Complaints, Treated by Wat, 
Combe’s Physiology, Applied to the 
Improvement of Mental and Physical Education, . 
Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists, 
Defence of Phrenology. By Dr. And’w 
Boardman. A good work for skeptics and unbe’rs. 
Education, Founded on the Nature of 
Man. By Dr. Spurzheim. A scientific work,..... 
Elements of Animal Magnetism; or, 
Process and Practical Application for human relief, 
Errors of Physicians and Others, in the 
Application of the Water-Cure. By J. H. Rausse,... 
Experience in Water-Cure, in Acute 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenology. De- 
signed for the use of Children and Youth......... 
Familiar Lessons on Physiology. 
signed for the use of Children and Youth, 
Fascination: or, the Philosophy of 
Charm’g, Magnet’m. Illust’g the Principles of Life, 
Food and Diet ; Containing an Analysjs 
of every kind of Food and Drink. By Pereira...., 
Familiar Lessons on Astronomy. De- 
signed for Child'n and Youth in Schools and Fa’ls. 
Its Laws and 


Hereditary Descent : 


Facts applied to Human Improvement. New ed.,.. 





PRICE. 


1 00 
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40 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
BOOKS! 
MAGNETISM. 
PHRENOLOGY,. 
Published by 5 Fowlers and Wells, No. 131 N assan-strect, N ew Dork. 
PRICE’ PRICE 
Home for All; or, a New, Cheap, Con- Psychology ; or, the Science of the 
venient, and Superior Mode of Building,.......... 50 Soul. By Joseph Haddock, M. D.,............+++ 25 
Human Rights, and their Political Rationale of Crime, and its Appropriate 
Guarantees, By Judge Hurlbut,................+++ 50 Treatment, with Notes and Illustrations,.......... 50 
Hydropathy for the People. An ex- Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, 
cellent work on health,...........+seeeeeeeeeeees 50 the Nature of Theology and moral bear’gs of Phre. 50 
Introduction to the Water-Cure. By - | Science of Swimming: giving the 
T. L. Nichols, BM. Du..ccccccccccccccccccescccccces 12} | History of Swimming, and Instruction to Learners, 124 
Labor: Its History and Prospects. By Self-Culture and Perfection of Charac- 
Robert Dale Owen,..........cseeceeeececeesecece 25 ter, including the Management of Youth,......... 50 
Lectures on Hygiene and Hydropathy, | Sober and Temperate Life: With Notes 
By R. S. Houghton, M. D.,..........0-eeeeeeeeees 25 and Ulustrations, by John Burdell, Dentist,....... 25 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Mesmer- | Symbolical Head and Phrenological 
ism and Clairvoyance, with Instruc’n in its Process, 25 | Chart, in map form, sh’ing the language of Organs, 23 
Love and Parentage: Applied to the | Synopsis of Phrenology and P.:ysi- 
Improvement of Offepring,........+++seeseeeeeeee 25 | ology; Illustrating the Temperaments,............ 12} 
Marriage: It: History and Philosophy, | Teeth; Their Structure, Disease, and 
with an exposition of the functions for h’py marg’s, 37} Management. By John Burdell, Dentist,......... 12} 
Maternity ; or, the Bearing and Nurs- Temperance and Tight-Lacing; found- 
ing of Children, including Female Education,..... 50 ed on the Laws of Life,........0...ccceccccccccccs 12} 
Matrimony ; or, Phrenology and Phy- The Parent’s Guide, and Childbirth. 
siol’gy apl'd to the selection of companions for life, 25 PII isd civescsasinssewceecsinceceon 50 
Memory and Intellectual Improvement : The Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phre- 
Applied to Self-Education and Juvenile Instruc’n, 50 nology and Physiology,.........-...sccecssseeses 25 
Mesmerism in India. A superior work, Thoughts on Domestic Life. By Pro- 
by the celebrated Dr. Esdaile,........-...seseeees 50 fessor TRB pe cccccccecsceccocetovesecesoescosece 12} 
Moral and Intellectual Science. By Tobacco: Its Effect on the Body and 
Combe, Stratton, Cox, Gregory,and others. Ilus’td. 2 00 Mind. The best work on the subject,............ 25 
Natural Laws of Man, physiologically Tobacco: Its Use and Abuse ; showing 
considered. By Dr. Spurzheim,..............+++. 25 the effect of this Narcotic on the Body aud Mind,.. 6} 
Philosophy of Electrical Psychology. Vegetable Diet, as Sanctioned by 
Nias ncpeccacencescrsstccscaccnees 1 00 Medical Men and Experience in All Ages,........ 50 
Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Water-Cure Journal and Herald of 
Rev. John Pierepont.........sses0+ ssssseceeeces 12 Reforms. Devoted to Hydropathy and Med. Reform 1 00 
Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Water-Cure Library, in seven large 
Applied. Thirty-seventh edition,................ 1 00 12mo. volumes. Price for the set,.............+4+ 5 00 
Phrenological Guide; Designed for Water-Cure for Women in Pregnancy 
the use of Students of their own Characters,...... 12; | md Childbirth. Iiustrated with numerous cases,.. 25 
Phrenological Almanac. _ Illustrated Water-Cure in Every Known Disease. 
with numerous engravings. A handsome annual, 6} By J. H. Rausse. Translated by Dr. Meeker,...... 50 
Physiology of Digestion. The Princi- Water-Cure Manual: A Popular Work 
ples of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, M. D....... 25 on Hydropathy. By Joel Shew, M. D............ 50 
Physiology, Animal and Mental: Ap- Water-Cure Almanac ; containing much 
plied to Health of Body-and Power of Mind,...... 50 important maiter for the healthy and unhealthy,... 6} 
Popular Phrenology : exbibiting the Water and Vegetable Diet in Scrofula, 
Phrenological Developments of more than 50 per’s 25 Cancer, Asthma, &6.,.......0.ccscccccccccccscces 50 
Power of Kindness: Inculcating the Woman: Iler Education and Influ- 
Christian Princyples of Love and Physical Force,.. 25 ence. With an Introduction by Mrs. Kirkland,... 40 
Principles of the Human Mind. By Works of Gall, Combe, and Spurzheim, 
iois cc ctdsntncccncntesecsccsccctonss 25 for sale, wholesale and retail. 
t~ Erruee on att oF tues works may be ordered and received by return of the rimst mart, at a trifling expense for postage, Please address all letters, 
post paid, to FOWLERS AND WELLS, No. 131 Nassau-street, New York. 
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